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THE ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE OF NEW YORK. 


® In no country are bridges more needed than in this, and in no country 
are there greater facilities for making them. There are numerous wide 
rivers to be crossed, and it fortunately happens that in most cases their 
banks are shaded by the primitive forest, ia which all the material need- 
ed in a good bridge can be found. We will readily admit that a stone 
bridge is better than one of wood, and that a palace may possess more 
desirable qualities than a hut; but when the expense cannot be incurred 
for the more costly structure, the cheaper must be eubstituted. 


In this 


country there ave few who can build palaces; and it is rare indeed that 
the expense of an arched stone bridge can be incurred, even by the cor- 
poration of a city; hence it becomes necessary to find that substitute for 
the more durable material which will be cheapest and best. In the 
inveation of [hie Town we think we have that desideratum. A front 
view of one at Alexandria is given. 

Toestablish a general mode of constructing bridges of wood as well as 
iron, which shall be the most simple, permanent, and economical, both 





n erecting and repairing, has been for a long time a desideratum of 
great importance to a country so extensive, and interspersed with so 
many wild and majestic rivers. It has been too much the custom for 
architects and builders to pile together materials, each according te his 


own ideas of the principles and practice of bridge-building, and the | 


result has been that nearly as many modes of construction have been 
adopted aa there have been bridges built—and, consequently, that many 


for a short time, while most of the better ones have cost a sum which 
deters many of those interested in ferries from substituting bridges which 
would obviate many dangers and delays incident to them. That arehi- 
tects and builders adhere to their own ideas in the construction of not 
only bridges, but of buildings, is almost universally true; they are obsti- 
nately opposed to the adoption of any other mode than their own; conse, 


} quently it is seen throughout the country that in very few instances, 


dave answered no purpose at all, and others but very indifferently, and | either in erecting bridges or buildings, there is any model either uniform 
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or very good. But in bridges and public buildings, it would seem, some- 
better might be expected, if men scientifically and practically 
with such subjects would come forward in a disinterested 


and independent manner, and determine between principles which are } 
philosophical and those which are not, and between modes of execution | 


which are founded in practice and experience, and those which are 
founded in ignorance and inexperience ; and in matiers of taste if they 
would determine in favour of classic and well established taste, instead 
of that which is the offspring of unimproved minds and whimsical fan- 
cies, which are ever upon the rack to establish new things that are the 
creation of their owa brains, and therefore so much endeared to them 
by this strong alliance as to be wholly past their power of abandoning. 

ot may also be observed, with too much truth, that individuals, com- 
mittees, and commissioners for deciding upon designs for bridges and 
other important works, both public and private, and for carrying them 
into execution, are many of them much more anxious to introduce and 
adhere to some favorite project of fancy of their own, or that of some 
very knowing or ingenious friend, than to be guided by a disinterested, 


honorable and intelligent disposition to arrive, in the most direct and | 


sure manner, at the most safe and judicious conclusicas, which should 
result and can only result, from that clear, disinterested view, and patient 
as well as intelligent examination of the whole subject, in all its bear- 
ings, considered in reference to present circumstances, to a reasonable 


extent, but more particularly an enlarged prospective view, and conside- | 


ration of the future. It is only by such comprehensive views of sub- 
jects in regard to the futurc, as well as the present, with that intelli- 
gence and experience which every one should either possess of his own, 
or be able by a careful and practical discrimination to draw from other 
well qualified persons, that the true public or private interests of any 
community can be truly perceived, guided, or carried into successful 


accomplishment and continued operation of combined permanence and | 


profit. 


The great and increasing demand for wooden bridges in all parts of | 


this extensive country, is certainly such, and has become a matter so vast 


in importance, in point of the amount of capital expended, and still more | 


80, in consequence of their important daily use in all public and private 
business, that little apology is necessary for introducing any proposed 
improvement upon the attention of the public. 


The improvement here alluded to was introduced by the Patentee, | 


much the same in its principles, many years ago, and toa certain extent 


is similar in practical execution ; but the late improvement made and put 


into practice is so different in the combination and arrangement of the 
principle in its mechanical construciion, as to produce in substance an 
entirely different bridge—one in which the materials are so arranged as 
to produce far greater strength, rigidity, and permanence, in proportion 
to the quantity of materials, and to be far more secure against its trusses 
twisting, leaning sideways, or curving in the direction of their length. 


This greater security in these respects arises from the increased thickness | 


of the trusses, by the double series of the lattice-braces introduced, and 


its extra string-piece. This new arrangement not only obviates those 


difficulties which were in the originul mode so formidable to the practical 


builder of them, but it gives a power to the engineer to increase the | 
strength to almost any required extent; and, therefore, much wider spans 
may be made with perfect safety, if the distribution of materials is so | 


made and proportioned as to accord with what is required, with suffi- 
cient judgment and experience in this department of Mechanics. 


The fact that so many modes in the construction of bridges are now in 


practice, even by engin-ers eminent in particular branches of the profession | 


—asome of which modes are considered by some engineers who are of 
undoubted skill in this particular department, both in the science and 
mechanical execution, as entirely inferivr and insufficient for the impor- 
tant purposes for which they are erected, and as radically defective either 


in the science or practical execution, or both,—this fact, under these | 


circumstances, undoubtedly serves to show that good engineers in the 


departments in which they have had proper instruction and experience, 


may yet be uninformed to a sufficient degree in the subject of bridges, 


which, in truth, ia one of the most difi-ult to ba understood in a proper 


and is at the same time that impndent kind of 


structure which, when not ably managed in its frmation, finds out tts 


and sufficient manner; 


own defects, and apeaks freely of them to the public ear, in a manner so 


bold and so audibly as always to be heard and understood, still not 


always so civil as to give that timely notice which would save many lives 
and much property. 

The truth 18, in short, that it is nothing less than madness for any 
m&n or company to entrust so impostent, so costly, and so really difficalt 
a work as the planning and construction of an important bridge, to any 


engineer, or other person, without unequivocal knowledge that such per- 


son has science and practical experience to an amply sufficient extent, in 
| this particular branch of engineering, to enable him to succeed—and 
that, too, free from all interests a: ising from favourives and other friends, 
who may have any interest, directly or indirectly, to serve. It is by no 
| means sufficient or proper for an engineer to take upon himself to judge 
whether such a mode as his friend wishes introduced will probably 
answer such particular place or purpose, or anything relating to the mat- 
ter, without the thorough science and practical experience above stated, 
as to making him competent—without which he should by no means 
| advise or dictate on so important a subject. 


The great destruction of bridges which takes place every three or four 
years in many parts of the country, is the most satisfactory evidence that 
| much want of science and practical experience is evinced in the planning 
| and building of them; for, most assuredly, bridges may at this time of 

mechanical experience, be so constructed and executed, if proper per- 
| sons are employed, as to be almost perfectly safe. An immonse amount 
| of capital is every year sacrificed in this country, in the construction of 
bridges only, either on bad principles, or on good principles badly exe- 
cuted ; and in both these particulars how easy it is, at a little expense, to 
procure that information and experience which would effectually guard 
against such sacrifices of capital! Nor would the public travel be so 
frequently interrupted, were a more cautious course pursued in the 
investment of capital in this most useful expenditure for public conve- 
| nience. 

It has ever been our vpinion, even from the first, that this mode of 
| combining materials, when properly perfected by practical experience, 

was such as not only to possess all the advantages that science could ren- 
der, in its mathematical principles, but also to have the immense advan- 
tages of the application, in its mechanical execution, the use of materiale 


which may be procured in any part of the country, with the greatest 
ease, despatch, and economy. 


It is also found, in a long practice of this particular principle, that the 
advantages in the mechanica! execution, by using light timber, combined 
of sawed planks, and by a distribution, therefore, of the strain or weight 
to be overcome, into such an almost innumerable number of nearly equal 
parts, that the strength of any material, even the softest ptne, becomee 
sufficient to sustain its portion of such strain; and the mode, also, of se 
curing each and every part of the construction, without the aid of iron, 
| becomes practicable—so amply sufficient as to ensure strength, rigidity, 
and durability, to a degree, most certainly not to be even very nearly ap 
proached by any other system of combination and mechanical execution 
in practice. The great and equal distribution of the material, in the 
sides or trusses of the bridge ; the immense number of intersections or 
crossings of the timber, in each truss, which are, each and all of them, 
theroughly seeured by four, three, or two hard wood tree-nails, of two 
inches in diameter, according as each particular intersection may require 
in the importance of its situation fer the purpose of bearing its part of 
the strain ; and, lastly, and by no means the least important, the advan 
tage gained in this mode, which has never been accomplished or claimed 
for any other arrangement, viz., of having all the strain or weight, of 
every description, which the bridge can be made to receive or sustain 
whether it be its own weight, which is generally the greatest, or any other 
such as droves of cattle, or trains of cars, with locomotives, &c., so dis- 


| tributed, that in all cases such strain or weight is sustained, in due pro 


portion, by every piece of plank composing the sides or trusses, in a di 
rect end-grain strain, viz. either a tension or pulling strain, or a thrust or 
pushing strain. In both instances, of course, therefore, the strain is ex 


| actly in the direction of the length of the pieces. 


The great advantager 
of this one particular point, in the construction of bridges, is very im 


portant ; and in wide spans, th's importance is increased to a degree that 


can only be duly appreciated by the most experienced and sound practical 
| engineers. 


$< 
| The whole of the Royal Yacht Club purpose to attend her Majestyin her 
) progress across St. George's Channel, on her visit to Leland, in July. | 








RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF A LECTURE DELIVERED BY JOHN NEAL, AT THE 
TABERNACLE. 


Whether the women of this country are slaves, or not, depends upon 
the definition of slavery. 

That they are not free—free, in the sense that Men are free, accord- 
ing to any definition of liberty, acknowledged among ourselves, is unde- 
niably true 

What then is Freedom, or Liberty—that Freedom or Liberty, which 
all the Nations are strugglirg fur? that whichis held to be, not the 
shadow only, ner the sunshine, but the very substance of Christianity ? 
that which all human beings endowed with reason, are firted to enjoy, 
and if our faith be sound, ‘created’ to enjoy? that, of which “we, the 
People,"’ claim to be the only trueinterpreters, the only faithful expound- 
ers on earth? Is it of two sexes? Are there two kinds of Liberty— 
one for Man, and anether fur Woman, throughoutthe woild? Are the 
Egyptians, the Hindoos, the Chinese, and the rudest barbarians of all 
the earth, righé in theie doctrines and practices, with regard to women? 

Have women no political rights? Are their legal and social rights 
everywhere, only just what men may choose to concede tothem? In 
other words are their best privileges and highest prei:ogatives, matters of 
right, or matters of favor? If they are only matters of favor, wholly 
dependant upon the opinions and habits of Mer—observe the question, 
we beseech you, and weich it well—have Women, either in this country, 
or in England, or throughout Christendom, properly speaking, any rights 
atall? 

Everywhere, among Barbarians as well as Christians, they are admit- 
ted to a sort of qualified companionship—everwhere, they are allow- 
ed to enjoy just what Man may happen to thick will best promote his 
comfort—and nothing more. In countries, where they are believed to 
have no soul, just asin countries where they are supposed to have no un- 
derstanding, and are classed by the lawgivers and the law, with infants, 
lunatics, and people beyond sea, they are brought up to believe that they 
enjoy all the liberty they are capable of enjoying. And wo to the man, 
who sball attempt to undeceive them ! 

Among the Hindoos, it is the privilege of women to burn themselves 
alive—on the death of their husband». Among the Chinese, the better 
sort are made cripples from their bicth—it is their privilege, and one of 
which they are exceedingly jealous and watchful ; the lower orders being 
sati-fied with anotherand much humbler priv'lege—that of plowing while the 
husband sows. In one part of the world, it is the woman’s privilege to 
dig and plant, and carry her children upon her back, till the boys are 
old enough to beat her, while her husband lolls abeut in the shadow, and 
amuses himself with hunting and fishing: In another, she is not permit- 
ted to sit down in the presence of her lord and master—nor even to eat 
with him, her husband, and the father of her children; it is her chief 
privilege, her highest prerogrative, to stand before him barefoot, with 
her arms crossed upon her bosom, and her eyes fixed upon the earth— 
and hear him eat: while in another, where the men treat the women 
with the greatest possible tenderness—taking care that the very “winds 
of Heaven shall not visit theirfaces too rougtly ;” where “they toil not, 
neither do they spin, though Solomon in sl! his glory was notclad like 

one of these’; where the highest prices sre paid fur them, and they 

are literally worshipped for a season—they are not allowed to speak to a 
stranger ; to go to the door under any pretence, nor to lock out of a 
window, with uncovered eyes, under pain of death, But these are all 
barbarians. And while our men pity them, and labor to convince them 
of their short-sighted folly, sendiag Missionaries among them for the 
purpose; and while our women ere amared at the dreadful ignorance 
and blindness that prevail in such lands—looking upon the menas down- 
right savages, and wondering at the patienes of the women—there is 
another country, and another people, much nearer home, with whose 
habits and customs they are much betiec acquainted—whom they never 
think of pitying, and with whom th y never dream of iatermeddling, 
though there is a greater difference between the privileges of the men and 
the privileges of the women—the rights of the Men, and the rights of 
the Women there—than in any other country, or among any other people 
upon the face of the earth: all the Men being free—and all the Women 
slaves at birth, and utterly incapable of becoming free, by any change of 
circumstances. In that cuuntry, women are under a perpetual guardian- 


—_——_— 
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ship, they are never mantioned butia the language of poetry, with uplifted 
hands,or a gentler intonation of the voice ; they are flattered and fon- 
died, if we may believe what we hear, from the cradle to the grave. 
There, instead of being what she is in the lands of barbariah pomp, a 
slave, a plaything, or a toy, she is the companion of man—his friend, 

his equal, and his pleasant counsellor, sharing his proud sovereignty and 
qualified for everlasting companionship—if we may believe the Men 
themselves, or even the Women. There, it is their privilege to be 
spoken to in asubdued voice—never to be contradicted—never to be 

reasoned with—and to grow up with a belief, that men are their 
slaves, and that women always have their own way at last, 

whether married or unmarried. There too, it is the privilege of 
woman to be excluded from all participation in business—in the profes- 
sions—in government—in power ; to be excluded from all offices, whether 
of trust, profir, or honor, however well fied she may be, for the dis- 
charge of their duties, and however much she may need their help and 
comfort—huge, able bodied men, being preferred to her in every case, 
even for the sorting of letters, or the mending of pena—to labor all her 
life long, for a price, varying from a fifth to a fiftieth part of what a man 
is paid for the «ame labor ; to make shirts for sixpence a cay—to cry 
her eyes out, under pretence of being courted—taks in washing, or to 
marry—and be satisfied for the rest of her life “to suckle fools and chroni- 
cle small beer.” 

In that country, it is their privilege to be taxed without their own 
consent ; to be governed by laws, made not by themselves, nor by their 
representatives, but by people, whose interests instead of being identi- 
cal with theirs, is directly opposed to theirs, in every important question 
of self-government, as they prove by their whole course of legis- 
lation, and by their unwillingness to share what they call liberty 
with the very persons whose interest they_say is identical with theirs, and 
who amount to one half of the whole population of the country. 


There too, up to the time of her marriage, and after the death of her 
hushand, a “oman is nobody. Her propesty is taxed without ber own 
consent—and ehe is allowed to share in no one of the three great powers 
of self government ; neither in the making of laws, the administration of 
the laws, nor in the execution of the laws. No vote can she give—no 
office can she hold. After marriage, itis the same, with these additional 
di-qualifications ; all her personal property goes to her husband, or to 
ber husband’s erditors ; the use of all her real property during the mar- 
riage; and, if they have a child Lorn alive, up to the time of her husband's 
death ; all her rents and profits, all she may acquire during marriage, 
by gift, or devise, (with a few exceptions, not worth mentioning). Add 
to this, that while no part of the husband's earnings belong to the wife, 
all her earnings belong to him ; that she is bound to personal service dur- 
ing marriage, and may be treated by him, like a servant, a child, or an 
apprentice, and actually beaten, if beaten moderately and with a whole- 
some regard to her emendment, if ehe falters in her allegiance. Lo! 
the privileges of women ia the country we have in our eye! And who 
taught them that these were indeed their privileges? The same being 
who taught the Egyptian woman that to bury herself alive with her hus- 
band was a privilege. The same being who persuaded the poor Indian, 
that to cast herself headlung into the fire, was a privelege. The same 
being, who persuaded the Chinese woman to cripple herself, and the 
North American savage to stand still and be beaten by her lord and mas- 
ter,in the shape of a man-child, carried in her arms till they dropped 
with fatigue ; and the beautiful women of Turkey, and Circassia, that to 
be the plaything ofa hoary lecheris a privilege. And who was that being ? 
WasitGup? No. Itwasman: the tyrant man. Having usurped all 
power—and being entitled to it, by the right of the strongest, according 
to the avewed opinions of Ex-President Adams, and others equally dis- 
tingui-hed—do what he may, and say what he may, it is high treason, ay, 
and blasphemy, for women to question his supremacy. 

It is in vain that she proposes to argue the question. She is only 
laughed at, for her pains. If she quoies his own language against him, 
and convicts him out of his own mouth of the most egregious folly, or 
falsehood, the answer is a rude laugh, @ sneer, @ sarcasm, or an appeal to 
ire newspapers. 

But we aro not to be so easily silenced. And if argument is wanted, 
argument they shall have—these mighty logicians and mightier states 
men, who have undertaken to justify the everlasting disfianchisment o 
one half of the whole humas race, with a sneer. 
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To the point then. What is freedom? Ask our fathers of the Re- 
volutionary War. People are free said they—and they fought a battle of 
eight years with the most powerful nation of all the earth, pouring out 
their blood like water, to establish the proposition—people ere free, only 
just 00 far as they are allowed to govern themselves: in other words, to 
make their own laws, to expound their own laws, and to carry their own 
laws into execution. Were they right, or were they wrong? 
Bee. 

All government is made up of three elements, or powers, differently 
combined : the power of making, the power of interpreting, and the pow- 








Let us 


er of administering laws: in other words, all government, whether a | 
Despotism, a Monarchy, an Oligarchy, an Aristocracy, a Republic, or a | 


Democracy, may be resolved into the legislative, the judiciary, and the 
executive powers. Men are ngreed upon this, without going to Aristotle, 
to Montesquieu, te John Locke, or to the authors of the Federalist. 

Where these three powers are united in one person, as in the Czar of 
Russia, the government is a Despotism. Where they areenjoyed by and 
confined to a privileged class, independent of, and separated from the 
people, it is either an Aristocracy, or an Oligarchy. Where the People 
are allowed to share in the government, along with che privileged class, 
or hereditary lawgivers, and a king by right of birth, as in Great Britain, 
it is a limited Monarchy—though Sir Francie Burdett calls it a Repub- 
ic, and others, pleasantly enough it must be acknowledged, a Constitu- 
tutional Monarchy. Where the people govern themselves, directly, as 
in Athens, it is a Democracy: where they govern themselves indirectly, 
by representation, as in the United States, it is a Republic—so far ay 
least as the men are concerned. 

Now—under which of these different forms of government, do the 
women of this country live ? 

Where people do not govern themselves, either directly or indirectly 
by representation, they are slaves. 
unpalatable truth as we may, they have no rights and all their privile. 
ges are at the mercy of the governing power. Steadfast as Death— 
steady as the everlasting Ocean, in their encroachments, Men have ob- 
tained the mastery over Women, not by superior virtue, nor by superio, 
understanding, but by the original accident of superior strength; and 
after monopolizing all power, have extinguished her ambition, dwarfed 


her faculties, and brought her up to believe—the simpleton—that she wag | 


created, only for the pleasure of man. 

But what is meant by governing themselves ? 
Fathers. Lo! their answer, as with the voice of congregated armies ° 
Having argued the question for eight long years, by the mouth of cannon 
having agreed upon a confession of faith—having sent it abroad over al 
the earth—publishing it everywhere by the sound of trumpet—among al 
nations, and kindreds and tongues: we appeal to to them, and to that. 

To be free—such is their doctrine—T'o be free, Men must be allow 
ed to govern themselves. But if Men, why not Women? 
see, before we got through. In other words, they must be allowed to 
make their own laws, either in person, or by delegates chosen for the 
purpose : they must be allowed to explain, or interpret these laws after 
they are made, either in person, or by delegates chosen for the purpose ; 
and they must be allowed to carry these laws into execution, either by 
themselves in person, or by delegates chosen for the purpose. Bu, 
chosen by whom ?—by themselves, or by another and a different class ? 
Propound that question to our Fathers, if you dare. 

In other words, to be free, people must be allowed to vote as they 
like—to choose—they must not only be electors, but eligible to office.— 
We need not stop to qualify the doctrine by saying that we mean what 
our Father’s meant, where majorities govern, with proper qualifications 
Sairly assented to. Nobody will understand us to maintain that all have 

the right to govern themselves, according to their own good pleasure, 
without reference to others—but only that all have a right to share in the 


government, under which they live—to share and share alike, if our noble 


Fathers were right—if they were not rebels and traitors, alike unjust, 
unprincipled, and shameless. 
Abridge a people of these rights; deny to them free exercise of any, 


the least of che whole, under any pretence (where they have not been fo 


r- 


feited by crime,) and you abridge them of their libe rty; you wrong them | 
of their birthright; you spoil them of their natural heritace. So say 
our Fathers, and they were “‘honorable men.” 

And now toapply this. Ars Women people—or a pait of the people ? 


Qualify it as we may, disguise the | 


Ask our Revolutionary | 


We shall | 
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| When our Fathers say, that all Men are created equal—that they have 
| “certain inalienable rights,” &c., &c., &c., do they mean Women or 
If not, how much better are they, then the Turks, who deny that 
And what confidence can Women have in their 
pretended reverence and affecticn? And with what face, can they, the 
mothers in Israel, venture to become the teachers of our youth, or to 
justify the course of our Revolutionary Fathers? 

Women constitute one half of our whole population. They 
amount now, in round numbers, excluding those held in bondage 
at the South, toeight millions, or thereabouts. Have these women souls 
or not? Have they understandings er not? Have they any igh ts — 
have they anything indeed but what they enjoy by the favor and courtesy 
of Men ? are they capable of governing our households ; capable of bear- 
ing men, and of educating them, capable of assisting in our churches, and 
managing our elections—and yet incapable of governing themselves, or 
even of sharing in the government of themselves? Let the spirit o 
eterna! truth and justice answer. Men will not, and women cannot, in 

their present stifled condition, either feel, or see the truth. As well 
| might we ask the Hindoo woman to see why she has been taught to des- 

troy herself at the tomb of her cruel, selfish, unrelenting husband ; or 

hope to persuade the Chinese woman to understand why she is crippled 
| for life ; as the English woman to see her own hopeless, dependent, and 
pitiable condition, among rational beings, claiming to be free, or the 
American woman, hers. 

But still we do not despair. We have faith in Woman—much more 
than we have in Man, if the truth must be told. And it shall be no fault 
of ours, if she does not hear the truth, and feel it too, before she goes into 
her grave, and we into ours. 

To return therefore, we mean to be understood. For these eight mil- 
lions of human beings—free white women—who make the laws 7? Men. 
Who expound the laws ? Men. Who carry the laws into execution? Men, 
Who occupy all the professions? all the places of trust, profit and power ? 
and who have charge of all the resources of the country ! of all the scien- 
tific and literary institutions ’? of the army and navy, and the entire wealth 
of the nation? Men, always men. Just reverse the condition of the two 





| not? 
Women have souls? 


| 





sexes : give to Women all the power now enjoyed by the Men—and 
would they not be able to keep it, think you ? Whata clamor there 
would be then, about equal rights, about a privileged class, about being 
taxed without their own consent, about virtual representation, and all 
that! And yet—mark our wordz—that is the true way of putting the 
question. In any given case, we have only to ask ourselves how we 
should bear such laws from women as they are called upon to bear from 
us—and not only to bear, but to be thankfulfor? But we are Men—and 
| they are Women; only Women. Behold the answer, urged by the kus- 
bands, and fathers and sons of the laad, against their wives and mothers 
and daughters, eight millions strong! 





And now to the second, and last branch of our subject. Some people 
must have authority—even for believing that two and two make four. Be 
it so—they shall be satisfied. 

In a certain paper called 1 Declarationof Rights, published to the 
world in 1774, by abody called the American Congress, we find the fol 
lowing passage. 

“Resolved, That the Inhabitants of the English Colonies in North 
America, by the immutable laws of nature, the principles of the English 
and then follows a 
brief enumeration of these rights : after which it is Resolved, 

“That the foundation of English liberty, and of all free government 
is aright in the people to participate in their legislative council : and 


constitution, &c. &c., have the following RIGHTS ;” 


az the English colonists are not represented, and from their local and 
other circumstances, cannot properly be represented in the British parlia- 
ment, they are entitled to a free and exclusive power of legislation, in 
We. 

Among the grievances complained of, with profound seriousness, as 


their several provincial legislatures” &c. 


involving the dearest rights of Freemen, was that of taxation without 


representation,or that of being taxed without their own consent. As early 


as 1765, when the first Provincial Congress met, this was regarded as the 
1 


; and from that hour, up to the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence; that was the abominat 
Stamp Act, and the Repeal of the Stamp Act, the emptying of a cargo of 
| tea into Boston harbor, the battle of Lexington, and the battle of Bunker 


Hill—in fact the whole war of Independence, if we may believe our fa 


| principal grievance 


sle thing chiefly complained of. The 
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thers, grew out of a faz on tea ; in other enti: Menahitanamiiaiials deateanaaiieel out of the pretensions 
of the mother country to tax our people without their own consent. 

Aud now two questions arise here. First. Were the women of these 
English colonies of North America, inhaitants? If they were, then 
did our Fathers decide the whole question ; that they have all the rights 
we contend for, by the immutable laws of Nature. By the consti- 
tution of New Jersey, all the inhabitants, having resided a certain time 
within the State, and beirg worth fifty pounds proclamation money, are 
entitled to vote. Under this provision, the women of New Jersey, have 
occasionally voted, up to the time, when finding they could neither be | 
shamed out of their privilege, nor laughed out of it, the Legislature | 
undertook to settle the constitutional question, by declaring that the word | 
“ inhabitants,” meant free white males! So much for cotemporaneous | 
interpretation. Secondly. Are Woman 4 part of the people? If they | 
are, then by the solemn adjudication of our Fathers, they are entitled 
to participate in their legislative council : and not being represented, | 
have a right to legislate for themselves. 

On the other hand, if women are neither inhabitants, nor people—they 
are not persons. They have no right to assemble together for any pur- | 
pose, even to petition for the redress of grievances, that privilege being 
confined to the people; they are incapable of riots—incapable of crime— 
they ere not moral agents—and cannot be justly punished for anything. 
The conclusion is inevitable. 

Now let us see where we are. The builders up of our political Faith, 
went to war with their owa Fathers and brothers, and quarrelled for | 
eight long years, pouring out rivers of blood, and millions of treasure, 
and counted the cost nothing, because they would not consent to be 
taxed without their own consent; nor to be governed by laws to which | 
they had never agreed; cor to be virtually represented, 

Having triumphed ; having established the great Truth for which they | 
were so ready to lay down their lives, and with it their independence, 
what do they next? Why they turn round to one half of their whole 
population—their wives and sisters and daughters—and beloved ones, 
and say: “ We hold these truths to be self evident: that all men are 
created equal: that they are endowed with certain inalianable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit ofhappiness.”’ Nonsense, at 
best, but nonsense well calculated to show their temper and meaning ; and 
and just ofa piece with the behavior of the Puritans, who having fled from 
persecution at home, were no sooner established here, than they fell to 
persecuting others with unrelenting bitterness. They swear to England, | 
as the Lord liveth, we will not be ‘axed without our own consent! 
and then turning to one half of their whole number, they say, as the | 
Lord liveth, you shall. They say to England, we will not be governed 
by laws, to which we have not given our assent: 


and then turning to | 
those among them, whom they profess to love and venerate, beyond | 
any thing on earth, they say—You shall. They declare to their | 
fathers and brothers, that ‘hey will not endure virtual representation, 
and turning round to their mothers and sisters, declare that they shail! 

But, perhaps, the framers of that constitution, when they declared, that 
all Men were created equal, meant Women? Letus see. We may allow | 
them to speak for themselves; to be their owninterpreters. Theyclass wo- 
men with infants, idiots and lunatics. They hold her to perpetual service, 
—allow herno share in governing herself—permit her to enjoy no office, 
though we have twenty thousand offices much better fitted for women, than | 
for able-bodied men—and do not even permit her to choose her own master, | 
by a vote. Before marriage,a woman is taxed without her own consent. 
After marriage, it is the same. During marriage, all her persona! pro- 
perty belongs to her husband, all her acquisitions, all her ear- 
nings, all her rents, and profits, and she is bound to personal service, 
until set free by death or divorce. There are a few exceptions to be 
sure, as where property is secured to her by the intervention of trustees, or 
by chancery, or by declaring that it shall not be subject to the control, 
nor liable for the debts of her husband—but these are only exceptions: 
the rule is just what we have stated. While under coverture as it is 


called, that is, during marriage, the wife canneither acquire, norbestow any- 
thing, as of right. 


She can neither educate nor portion her children 
off She can neither provide for old age, nor help her hus- 
band, however much he may need help—all her property belonging | 
to his creditors; and at his death, she may be left entirely destitute at | 
the pleasure of that husband, if he happen to have nothing but personal 


property, or has been cunning enough to obtain her relinquishment of 


| country slaves? 


| added no jot nor tittle to her acknowledged rights. 











dower ; and this, although they may have begun the world together— 
both poor—or he poor, and she rich; and although she may have been 
his partner for life, laborious, diligent, faithful and frugal; and he, a 
drunken spendthrift—so that by the common laws of partnership, she 
would be entitled to at least one half of all their joint-saving and ae 
quisitions. Oh! but we could tell such things, if this were the time, 
or place! But it is not, and we leave them for another. 

Again that we may uxderstand ur rights and our duties when wrongfully 
dealt with, letus take another passage fromthe declaration of independence. 
In it, our Fathers declare that “‘ to secure these rights governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their powers just from the consent of the go- 
verned : that when any form of government became destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the PeorLE to alter or abolish it, and to institute a 
new government, &c. &c. But that, “when a longtrain of abuses and 
usurpations, having invariably the same object, evinces a design to re- 
duce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, itis there duty to 
throw off such government, and provide new guards, for their future secu- 
rity.” If all this be true,—and who will venture to question its truth? 


| What is the right of Woman, what her duty towards her oppressor 


MAN? what say the authorities? we leave them to answer the question ? 

And now—what say you? Tried it by what standard you please : 
adopt what definition of liberty you will—are not the woman of this 
Do they not enjoy all they enjoy at all, by suffer- 
ance, rather than by right? Are they not wholly dependent upon men? 
Are they allowed any share whatever in the government of the country; 
any participation in what men call liberty? Are they not as much 
bondwomen as any you ever read of? Is not their situation as deplora- 
ble, all things considered, as that ef the woman of Egypt, or Hindostan, 
or China, so far as a just equality, a tue companionship is concerned 7 
Tell us not that christianity has done everything for woman—it has done 
little more for woman than for the beasts that perish. It has not norrow] 
ed by one hairs breath, the difference between the sexes—the great 
gulf between the powers of men, and the privileges of woman: It has 
Everywhere— 
throughout Christendom, as throughout all the rest of the world, wo- 
man is kept, only in the best possible working condition for the com- 
fort of man, 

{ Wedid intend to give the other side of the question, to give it fairly. 
But our time and patience are both exhausted. A lady distinguished 
in the literary world has assumed the task, and therefore we leave it to 
her. Her article will appear next week. } 

— 

Tue Locusts.—A corespendentof the Newark Daily Advertiser, who 
has watched the movements of these insects, states that, when they last 
appeared, he found they emerged from the earth, near or after sunset, in 
the grub form, covered witha horny and transparent coat of mail, well 


calculated to facilitate their passage through the ground. After they 
had freed themselves from the ground, they immediately fixed themselves 


| securely, by their sharp claws, te the fence or the body of a tree, patient- 


ly toawait their deliverance from their under ground garment, which wag 
effected during the night. 

The coat of mail would, during the night, split longitudinally on the 
back, and the insect would gradually extricate itself from its confinement, 


and sit perched on its former prison during the night, while its wi 
| would expand, and the whole body would become hardened and stren 


ened to endure the scorching sun of the next day, and perform the fune- 
tions of its new mode of life. Some poor grubs madea sad mistake, for 
instead of coming out of the ground in the evening, they made their ap- 
pearance in the morning, and the consequence was that though they es- 


' caped from their horny coat, yet the hot sun dried their wings before 
| they coula expand, and rende 


them useless, and the locust died a lin- 
gering death, not being able to provide for itself. These solitary mis- 
haps exhibited strongly the wise arrangements of Providence, in causing 


a little insect, born under ground, to know the proper time for it to 
| emerge. 


He could not learn that the locusts took any nourishment whilo above 
gre sund, and is inclined to the opinion that their sole business ia our world 


is to propagate their species, and die. 
LL 


Dr. Wesster.—We are gratified to learn that among the valuable 


papers left by the late Dr. Webster, in possession ef his son, are an au- 


tobiographical memoir, embracing the prominent incidents in bis most 
eventful life ; and also a “ Synopsis of Words in Twenty Languages,’ 
to which he devoted nearly ten of the best years of his long life, arrang- 
ing the most important words in each language * ‘under the same radieal 
letters, with a translation of the significations, and references from one 
to another when the senses are similar, by which he wae enabled to dis- 
cover the affinities between different languages, and the primary physical 
idea of an original word, from which the secondary senses have branched 
forth.” —New-Haven Courier. 
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GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 
BY LOUISA BURTON. 

8» much has beer said and written, within the last few years, of the 
Far West,—the scene of #0 many highly wrought pictures, the founda- 
tion of so many air-built castles, and dissipated fortunes; the country 
has been so vften pourtrayed, and the inhabitants s0 often described, 
that the glimpses of western life which have come under my personal ob- 
servation, will I fear, have little either of novelty or interest. How shall 
I attempt to describe my first impressions of it? Before setting out for 
that country, my ideas of its beauty, its varied enjoyments, and its bright 
scenes, had been too vividly represented, throagh the peetical eyes of a 
young and enthusiastic lover. How then shall [ pourtray the sad and 
heart-sick emotions of a young and giddy girl, assuming the respon- 
sible duties of a wife, while scarce more than a child—brought up in the 
ap of luxury, and knowing nothing of privation or hardship, save in 
name, when first traveling over the corduroy roads, (rail roads, as they 
well may be termed,) of Michigan, and the uninviting, unending prairies 
of Illinois, covered with the ice and snows of February! Alas, the 
bright dreams faded ! The over-wrought anticipations as rapidly sank. 

We had after a long and fatiguing journey of several weeks, arrived 
at the small town of I , in Illinois, where we determined upon wait- 
ng a few days to recruit our exhausted strength, before completing the 
sixty miles of land journey. which yet intervened between us and our 
destined home. 


pecessity of hastening our movements, for in Illinois, the detentions oc- 


But the spring rains commencing, warned us of the 


rasioned by the great rise of the rivers, the depth of western mud, and 
doughs of despond, are by no means imaginary or trifling. 
parations being completed, we sat bonneted and cloaked, during a long 


Our pre- 


tnorning, waiting the arrival of the stage, which should have appeared 
garly inthe day. At length, it came, with as sorry and dismal a set of 
passengers, as could well be imagined; bringing direful accounts of the 
state of the roads, and, although our forebodings of ill rapidly increased 

still we persevered in our determinaticn, of hastening our journey as rapid- 
y as possible. 

For a short time after setting out, I had but little opportunity of ob- 
serving my fellow passengers; at length, my attention being drawn to 
them, I found myself completely wedged in between two females, one 
of them, a perfect moving mountain,—her face, I could not see, but, be- 
side the immensity of her person, with its superabundant clothing, she 
Upon the 
other side, sata girl of about 20, who appeared to be under the chape- 


was enveloped in a bear-skin cape of the largest dimensions. 


ronage of the Madame Falstaff upon my right, and whose attempt at 
dress, in spite of the apparent ill provision of her purse, showed her to 
be some pour, though pruud, country farmer’s daughter, just returning 
rom her visit to the city. Each of these persons carried, of course, a 
large basket and band-box, filled with finery, between all of which, I 
had scarce room to breathe. None of our other passengers attracted 
much of my attention, save two young men, who ia their plain pepper- 
and-salt costume, had to my city-bred eyes, an exceedingly common ap- 
pearance, with their long boots reaching above their knees, but all whose 
singularity in dress, after a short time in the west, soon became quite tole- 
rable, and whose long boots lost much of their disagreeable appearance, 
upon & more intimate acquaintance with the wearers: for, alas! for my 
high notions, I soon discovered that the most aristocratic gentlemen could 
not wade the sloughs uf Illinois without them, and as my own husband 
soon came out in the same outlandish costume, I was of necessity 
compelled to consider the tall-bools. as quite endurable On, on, we 
olted, the rain pouring in torrents. Every small stream we reached we 
In 
I was, for a great wonder, and of 
course most necessarily, perfectly taciturn, for | was so tightly aqueezed 


in between my two very agresable neighbors, that the power of speech 


found swollen, most frightfully—each succeeding one, still more so. 
dolefal silence we journeyed on. 


was entirely gone, Of neither of their faces could I catch the slightest 


glimpse At length, 
the lady of the bear-skin cape, turned her head. and revealed a coun- 


Oh how bitterly { raed the moment, when I did. 


tenance, which after a lapseof five years, is still vividly before me. Such 
» mingled expression of decision of character, (1o use a gentle term,) of 
jerceness, of high-temper, I never before witnessed. Such sharp and 
piercing eyes, and penetrating looks, I never hope to see ngain. Alas! 
w your poor husband, thought I, he must possess in an eminent de- 


gree, that subdued domestic smile, which is, as all old bachelors assert, 
the grand distinguishing trait of married men. Sheaddressed me, in what 
she probably intended to be a most winning manner, but which caused 
my heart tosink with fear. She lamented the confinement of my posi 
tion, and with what I (poor mi-judging 1,) thought an extremely kind 
offer, insisted upon changing seats with me. This to the great risk of 
cur necks, we succeeded in accomplishing; but, it was not long, before 
I discovered that her desire of making me more comfortable, originated 
in the wise idea, that a shower-bath through the night, would improve 
my health—for the rain was pouring down in torrents. There I was, 
doomed to this drenching, during the night, while her great ladyship 
quietly dosed in her great bear cape. I certaintly believe, if any article 
of dreas ever bore a strong affinity to character, ber bearskin cape, and 
her still more bearish manners, most amezingly coincided. Alas, thought 
I, if this is a specimen of the people among whom | am to dwell, my 
lot will be miserable indeed ! 

The night, like all other weary nights, passed away, and at break of 
day we arrived at Fox River. There we were met by the unpleasant 
intelligence, that the prospect of preceeding farther, was quite uncertain. 
At length, after several hours it was deemed possible, that. with some 
risk, we might cross upon the ice, which it was feared, would soon be 
broken up. We all prefered attempting it, and our most werthy host, 
with all the zeal and ardour, which so emininently characterize all 
Americans, insisted upon conveying the ladies to the bank of the river, 
in the only vehicle which he possessed, which proved to be an old o« 
Upon it we, with our baggage, were 
placed, and drawn through the mud to the river. After some little dif- 
ficulty, we succeede4 in reaching the other side, where a new obstacle 
The bank upon this shore was perfectly perpendicular, 
I was determined not 


sled, used for drawing wood. 


presented itself. 
and we were compelled to clamber up a ladder. 
to risk myselfuponit atthe same time with my fleshy companion, and there- 
She attempting to follow, shocking to 
relate, broke one of the rounds, and fell heavily upon the ioe, which was 


fore, fortunately mounted first. 
not strong, consequently, she went through. She was fortunately 
rescued, with no other injuries than very wet feet which, I must 
acknowledge, affurded me a malicious pleasure, as being some 
she had 80 unce- 


compensation, for the shower-bath to which, 


remoniously doomed me dusing the previous night. After landing 
we were again met by the unpleasant information, that those who inten 
ded proceeding, must either wait the subsiding of the freshet, (which 
had been unusually high, covering the road completely, and removing 
all the bridges,) or pruceed in acircuitous route, on the prairies in an 
open waggon. 

The latter alternative we adopted, and after some exertion, succeeded 
in procuring a conveyance to our newhoms. No sooner, taough, had we 
made all our arrangements, than the Lady Falstaff, with her humble 
Their request, of 


course, being gratified, we started again upon our eventful journey.— 


companion, politely invited us to see them home. 


There were then but sixteen miles befure us, and we foolishly imagined 
that we would reach our new homes in time for dinner,—but, alas! how 
wofully were we again doomed to disappointment—so on we plodded, 
for three or four hours; each hour the trace of a road becoming more 
indistinct, until finally our driver quietly acknowledged he had lost hinr 
self. This was no trifling matter, as any one is aware that has ever 
travelled over the extensive prairies of [llinois—there was no help for us, 
80 upon mature deliberation we endeavered to proceed in as direct a line 
as possible for our destination, by these means hoping again to discover 
the road. After a long and weary attempt, we finally succeeded in find- 
ing the road, discovering to our iafinite amazement, that we had been 
travelling in acircle, and had returned to the spot where we had deviated 
from owr route. The shadows of evening were very long when we reach 
ed the home of our bear skin lady, which was simply a small log cabin 
in the praitie—hungry, tired, cold and dispirited—yet no friendly voice 
offered us admittance—no friendly hand was extended to aid us, and no 
hospitalities proffered. Eight miles still intervened between us and our 
homes, with two streams to ford which we very much feared would te 
impassadle, and there was no house near where we could hope for hoe- 
pitality. Even to this hour do I retain a recollection of the sadness and 
misery which I felt when I turned from that inhospitable doo’. again to 
venture on the bleak and desolate prairies, and the idea of bear skin 


capes—or, indeed, of any fur ones, is now inseparably connected—in my 
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mind, with churlish manners. The only recourse for us now was to | 


hasten on as rapidly as possible towards a more cheerful home. In due 
time we reached the first ofthe streams which we were to cross, but only 
,0find that it was so swollen as to beutterly impassable. No recourse was 
left but to make our way back to the nearest dwelling and there entrea;, 
a shelter for the night. The sun was just setting as we drove up to the 


Dutchman's. Here, it is true, we were kindly received—but how shall | 
I describe the scene which presented itself upon my entrance within the | 
dwelling. The house was of logs, about thirty feet in length, with adoor | 
and window at one end, the window consisted of three panes of glass, 
which had probably never been washed. The other end of the cabin | 
was in utter darkness. The beds were all arranged in rows at that end | 
of the building. A table, a few ricketty chairs and a closet were the 
only articles of furniture contained in the building; but to describe the | 
filthy appearance of the place, and the total want of comfort would be | 
utterly impossible. A large fire burning in the chimney of sticks, only 
served to reveal more distinctly the dirt which surrounded me. A more | 
cheerless and comfortless abode I never saw except those belonging to the | 
very poor, and yet the owner of this house was a farmer in very prosper- | 
ous circumstances. My heart nearly sank at the prospect of life in the 
West before me, and I found myself involuntarily contrasting the bright 
and sunny home filled with warm and affectionate hearts which I had just | 
left, with the blackened walls, filthy floor, and darkened cabin. But the | 
hut itself was more cleanly in appearance than its inhabitants, which | 
consisted of the old Dutchman, his wife (whose grey locks seeming as if 
they had never seen a comb, hanging long and dishevelled about the face, ) 
several grown up daughters and children, and one or two sons. The old 
woman quite won my heart, in spita of her want of cleanliness, by her 
warm welcome, and her kind efforts to make me comfortable—hastening 
with great alacrity to prepare us some tea after our long and fatiguing 
tide. But hungry aa I was, I could not eat, for the children who had | 
been amusing themselves by dipping their naked little feet in the pnddles | 
of water at the door, finished their sport by drying them directly over 
the cakes which had been prepared for me. My appetite fled—and | 
as soon as possible L entreated to be shown to my bed. Imagine 
my surprise Open being told that my preparations for bed must be made 
at the other end of the room, and before about ¢wenty, who, delayed like | 
ourselves, had been gradually filling the cabin. The beds were ranged 


in rows, and appeared, with nothing to separate them, very much like | 
one large extended couch. 





The sheets I durst not examine ;—one glance | 
satisfied me that another weuld not make them more desirable, and as | 
there was no alternative, I slid with as much dexterity as possible be- | 
neath the clothes, trusting to the politeness of the Hoosiers to look in | 
some other direction. From my great fatigue I soon fell asleep, to be 
aroused early next morning, and discover that my neighbor of the adjoin- 
ing bed had encroached upon, and was inadvertantly rolling into mine. Oh 
how joyfully I hailed the morning light, and how gladly I heard the | 
welcome news that the water had fallen, and we might risk the crossing. 


This we accomplished with some danger, and soon found ourselves in the 
great city of R 














3, which has flourished extensively on paper, and so far | 
on the ground, that a hotel of immense dimensions had been projected 
and the frame raised, with a small addition at one end, which was the 
only part of the building made habitable. It probably remains to this day 
in the same condition, a monument of the folly of western speculators.— 
The only motive [ could assign for erecting such a building there was as | 
a hospital, as scarce any inhabitants remain—the few that escaped the 


fever with their lives, having long since been wise enough to remove.— 


Woe had still another detention here, for the river, which during the sum- | 
mar months could be stepped across, was now a raging torrent of some | 
three hundred feet in width, and could only be crossed in a boat, and that 
with some difficulty and danger. Here we waited until late in the day, 
while a boat was prepared to take us over. Ona the other side a convey- 
ance provided by son: of our friends, wh» had heard of our arrival, was | 
in waiting to take us toour new hem». and other friends m2t us on the | 
way, rejoicing in the completion of our journey, and amused with the | 
narrative of oar adventures by ‘field and flo4;” and when seated by the 
bright fice and cheerful hearth of our kind friendsf we felt truly that : 

“Tne gloomiest day hath gleams of light, 

The darkest wave hath bright foam near it— 

And twinkles through the darkest night, 


Some solitary star to cheer it,’’ 





CURIOSITY: 
A POEM, 
DELIVERED AT CAMBRIDGE, 
BEFORE Tus 
PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY, 
AUGUST 27, 1829. 


BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 

It came from Heaven—its power archangels knew 
When this fair globe first saad to their a ; 
When the young sun revealed the glorious scene 
Where oceans gathered and where Jands grew green; 
When the dead dust in joyful myriads swarmed, 

And man, the clod, with God’s own breath was warmed t 
It reigned in Kden—when that man first woke, 

Its kindling influence from his eye-balls spoke ; 

No roving childhoed, no exploring youth 

Led him along, till wonder chilled to truth; 
Full-formed at once, hi; subject world Le trod, 
And gazed upon the labors of his God ; 

On all by turns his chartered glance was cast, 
While each pleased best as each appeared the last ; 
But when She came, in nature’s blameless pride, 
Bone of his bone, his heaven-annointed bride, 

All meaner objects faded from his sight, 

And sense turned giddy with the new delight; 
Those charmed his eye, but this entranced his soul, 
Another self, queen-wonder of the whole ! 

Rapt at the view, in ecstacy he stood, 

And, like his Maker, saw that all was good. 





It reigned in Eden—in that heavy hour 
When the arch-tempter seught our mother’s bower, 
Its thrilling charm her yielding heart assailed, 
And even o’er dread Jehovah's word prevailed. 
There the fair tree Im fatal beauty grew, 
And hung ita mystic apples to her view : 
‘* Pat,” breathed the fiend, beneath his serpent guise, 
“ Yeshall know all things, gather, and be wise!” 
Sweet on her ear the wily falsehood stole, 
And roused the Ruling Passion of her soul, 
“Ye shall become like God ”—transcendent fate ! 
That God's command forgot, she plucked and ate ; 
Ate, and her partner lured to share the crime, 
Whose wo, the legend saith, must live through time. 
For this they shrank before the Avenger’s face, 
For this He drove them from the sacred place ; 
For this came down the universal lot, 
To weep, to wander, die, and be forgot. 


It came from heaven—it reigned in Eden’s shades— 
It roves on earth—and every walk invades : 
Childhood and age alike its influeace own, 

It haunts the beggar’s nook, the monarch’s throne ; 
Hangs @’er the cradle, leans above the bier, 
Gazed on old Babel’s tower—and lingers here, 


To all that’s lofty, all that’s low it turns, 
With terror curdles and with rapture burne ; 
Now feels a seraph’s throb, now, less than man’s, 
A reptile tortures and a planet scans ; 
Now idly joins in life’s poor, passing jars, 
Now shakes creation off, and soars beyond the stars. 


Tis Curtositry—who hath not felt 
Its spirit, and before its altar knelt? 
In the pleased infant see its power expand, 
When first the coral fills his little hand ; 
Throned in his mother’s lap, it dries each tear, 
As her sweet legend falls upon his ear; 
Next it assails him in his top’s strange bum, 
Breathes in his whistle, echoes in his drum, 
Each gilded toy, that deting love bestows, 
He longs to break and every spring expose. 
Placed by your hearth, with what delight he pores 
O’er the bright pages of his pictured stores; 
How oft he steals upon your graver task, 
Of this to tell you and of that to ask ; 
And, when the waning huur to bed-ward bids, 
Though gentle sleep sit waiting on his lids, 
How winningly he pleads to gain yon o’er, 
That he may read one little etory more. 


Nor yet alone to tovs and tales confined, 
It sits, dark brooding, o’er his embryo mind : 
Take him between your knees, peruse his face, 
While all you know, or think you know, you trace; 
Tell him who spoke creation into birth, 


Arched the broad heavens and spread the rolliag earth, 

























































oe _— 


ho formed a pathway for the obedient sun, 
And bade the seasons in their circles run, 
Who filled the air, the forest and the flood, 
And gave man all, for comfort or for food ; 
Tell him they sprang at God's creating nod— 
He stops you short with, “ Father, who made God?” 


Thus through life’s stages may we mark the power 
That masters man in every changing hour. 
It tempts him from the blandishments of home, 
Mountains to climb and frozen seas to roam; 
By air-blown bubbles buoyed it bids him rise, 
And hang, an atom in the vaulted skies ; 
Lured by its charm, he sits and learns to trace 
The midnight wanderings of the orbs of space ; 
Boldly he knocks at wisdom’s inmost gate, 
With nature counsels and communes with fate ; 
Below, above, o’er all he dares to rove, 
In all finds God, and finds that God all love. 


Turn to the world—its curious dwellers view, 
Like Paul’s Athenians, seeking Something New. 
Be it a bonfice’s or a city’s blaze, 
The gibbet’s victim, or the nation’s gaze, 
A female atheist, or a learned dog, 
A monstrous pumpkin, or a mammoth hog, 
A murder, or a muster, ‘tis the same, 
Life’s follies, glories, griefs, all feed the flame. 
Hark, where the martial trumpet fills the air, 
How the roused multitude come round to stare ; 
Sport drops his ball, Toil throws his hammer by, 
Thrift breaks a bargain off, to please his eye ; 
Up fly the windows, even fair mistress cook, 
Though dinner burn, must run to take a look. 
In the thronged court the ruling passion read, 
Where Story dooms, where Wirt and Webster plead ; 
Yet kindred minds alone their flights shall trace, 
The herd press on to see a cut-throat’s face. 
Around the gallows’ foot behold them draw, 
When the lost villain answers to the law; 
Soft souls, how anxious on his pangs to gloat, 
When the vile cord shall tighten round his throat ! 
And ah! each hard-bought stand to quit how grieved, 
As the sad rumor runs—“ The man’s reprieved !” 
See to the church the pious myriads pour, 
Squeeze through the isles and jostle round the door; 
Does Langdon preach? (I vei! his quiet name, 
Who serves his God and cannot stoop to fame ;) 
No, ’tis some reverend mime, the latest rage, 
Who thumps the desk that should have trod the stage ; 
Cant’s veriest ranter crams a house if new, 
When Pau! himself, oft heard, would hardly fill a pew. 


Lo, where the Stage, the poor, degraded Stage, 
Holds its warped mirror toa gaping age; 
There, where to raise the drama’s moral tone, 
Fool Harlequin usurps Apollo's throne ; 
There, where grown children gather round, to praise 
The new-vamped legends of their nursery days; 
Where one loose scene shall turn more souls to shame 
Than ten of Channing’s lectures can reclaim; 
There, where in idiot rapture we adore 
The herded vagabonds of every shore ; 
Women unsexed, who, lost to woman's pride, 
The drunkard’s stagger ape, the bully’s stride ; 
Pert lisping girls, who, still in childhood’s fetters, 
Babble of love, yet barely know their letters ; 
Neat-jointed mummers, mocking nature’s shape, 
To prove how nearly man can match an ape ; 
Vultures, who, rightly served at home, perchance 
Had dangled from the rope on which they dance ; 
Dwarfs, mimics, jugglers, all that yield content, 
Where sin holds carnival and wit keeps lent; 
Where, shoals on shoals, the modest million rush, 
One sex to laugh and one to try to blush, 
When mincing Ravenot sports tight pantalettes, 
And turns fops’ heads while turning pirouettes ; 
There, at each ribald sally, where we hear 
The knowing giggle and the scurrile jeer, 
While from the intellectual gallery first 
Rolls the base plaudit, loudest at the worst. 


Gods! who can grace yon desecrated dome, 
When he may turn his Shakspeare o’er at home? 
Who there can group the pure ones of his race, 
To see and hear what bids him veil his face? 
Ask ye who can? why I, and you, and you; 

No matter what the nonsense, if ’tis new. 
To Doctor Logic’s wit our sons give ear, 
They have no time for Hamlet, or for Lear ; 
Our daughters turn from gentle Juliet’s wo, 
To count the twirls of Almaviva’s toe 
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Not theirs the blame who furnieh forth the treat, 
But ours, who throng the board and grossly eat: 
We laud, indeed, the virtue-kindling Stage, 

And prate of Shakspeare and his deathless page; 
But go, announce his best, on Cooper call, 
Cooper, “the noblest Roman of them all;” 

Where are the crowds so wont to choke the door? 
’T is an old thing, they ‘ve seen it all before. 


Pray Heaven, if yet indeed the Stage must stand, 
With guiltless mirth it may delight the land; 
Far better else each scenic temple fall, 
And one approving silence curtain all. 
Despots to shame may yield their rising youth, 
But freedom dwells with purity and truth ; 
Then make the effort, ye who rule the Stage, 
With novel decency surprise the age; 
Even wit, so long forgot, may play its part, 
And nature yet have power to melt the heart; 
Perchance the listeners, to their instinct true, 
May fancy common sense—'t were surely Something New. 


Turn to the Press—its teeming sheets survey, 
Big with the wonders of each passing day ; 
Births, deaths, and weddings, forgeries, fires, and wrecks, 
Harangues and hail-storms, brawls and broken necks ; 
Where half-fledged bards on feeble pinions seek 
An immortality of near a week ; 
Where cruel eulogists the dead restore, 
In maudlin praise to martyr them once more ; 
Where ruffian slanderers wreak their coward spite, 
And need no venomed dagger while they write: 
There, (with a quill, so noisy and so vain, 
We almost hear the goose it clothed complain,) 
Where each hack scribe, as hate or interest burns, 
Toad or toad-eater, stains the page by turns ; 
Enacts virtu, usurps the critic’s chair, 
Lauds a mock Guido, or a mouthing player ; 
Viceroys it o’er the realms of prose and rhyme, 
Now puffs pert “ Pelham,” now “‘ The Course of Time ;" 
And though ere Christmas both may be forgot, 
Vows this beats Milton, and that Walter Scott : 
With Samson's vigour feels his nerves expand, 
To overthrow the nobles of the land ; 
Soils the green garlands that for Otis bloom, 
And plants a brier even on Cabot’s tomb ; 
As tuen the party coppers, heads or tails, 
And now this faction and now that prevails, 
Applauds to-day what yesterday he cursed, 
Lampoons the wisest and extols the worst ; 
While hard to tell, so coarse a daub he lays, 
Which sullies most, the slander or the praise. 


Yet, sweet or bitter, hence what fountains burst, 
While still the more we drink the more we thirst: 
Trade hardly deems the busy day begun, 

Till his keen eye along the page has run; 

The blooming daughter throws her needle by, 
And reads her schoolmate’s marriage with a sigh; 
While the grave mother puts her glasses on, 
And gives a tear to some old crony gone; 

The preacher, too, his Sunday theme lays down, 
To know what last new folly fills the town : 
Lively or sad, life’s meanest, mightiest things, 
The fate of fighting cocks, or fighting kings; 
Nought comes amiss, we take the nauseous stuff, 
Verjuice or oil, a libel or a puff. 


’T is this sustains that coarse, licentious tribe 
Of tenth-rate typemen, gaping for a bribe ; 
That reptile race, with all that’s good at strife, 
Who trail their slime through every walk of life ; 
Stain the white tablet where a great man’s name 
Stands proudly chiselled by the hand of fame, 
Nor round the sacred fireside fear to crawl, 
But drop their venom there, and poison all 


'T is Curiosity—though in its round, 
Not one poor dupe the calumny has found, 
Still shall it live, and still new slanders breed ; 
What though we ne’er believe, we buy and read : 
Like Scotland’s war-cross, thrown from hand to hand, 
To rouse the angry paasions of the land, 4 
So the black falsehood flies from ear to ear, 
While goodness grieves, but, grieving, still must heac. 


All are not such? O no, there are, thank Heavea, 
A nobler troop to whom this trust is given; 
Who, all unbribed, on freedom’s ramparts stand, 
Faithful and firm, bright warders of the land. 
By them still lifts the Press its arm abroad, 
To guide all-curious man along life’s road ; 
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To cheer ycung genius, pity’s tear to start, 

In truth’s bold cause to rouse each fearless heart ; 
O’er male and female quacks to shake the rod, 

And scourge the unsexed thing that scorns her God ; 
To bunt corruption from his secret den, 

And show the monster up, the gaze of wondering men. 
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How swells my theme! how vain my power I find, 

To track the windings of the curious mind ; 

Let aught be hid, though useless, nothing boots, 
Straightway it must be plucked up by the roots. 
How oft we lay the volume down to ask 
Of him, the victim in the Iron Mask ; 
The crusted medal rub with painful care, 
To spell the legend out—that is not there ; 
With dubious gaze o’er mossgrown tombstones bend 
To find a name—the herald never penned; 
Dig through the lava-deluged city’s breast, 
Learn all we can, and wisely guess the rest: 
Ancient or modern, sacred or profane, 
: All must be known and all obscure made plain ; 

If ’t was a pippin tempted Eve to sin, 
If glorious Byron drugged his muse with gin ; 

7 If Troy e’er stood, if Shakspeare stole a deer, 

If Israel’s missing tribes found refuge here ; 

If like a villain Captain Henry lied, 

If like a martyr Captain Morgan died. 
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Its aim oft idle, lovely in its end, 

We turn to look, then linger to befriend ; 

The maid of Egypt thus was led to save 

A nation’s future leader from the wave: 
New things to hear when erst the Gentiles ran, 
Truth closed what Curiosity began : 
How many a noble art, now widely known, 
Owes its young impulse to this power alone : 
Even in its slightest working we may trace 
A deed that changed the fortunes of a race ; 
Bruce, banned and hunted on his native soil, 
With curious eye surveyed a spider’s toil ; 
Six times the little climber strove and failed ; 
Six times the chief before his foes had quailed ; 
‘Once more,” he cried, “in thine my doom I read, 
Once more I dare the fight, if thou succeed ;” 
’T was done—the insect’s fate he made his own, 

Once more the battle waged, and gained a throne. 


Behold the sick man in bis easy chair; 
Barred from the busy crowd and bracing air, 
How every passing trifle proves its power 
To while away the long, dull, lazy hour. 

As down the pane the rival rain-drops chase, 
Curious he ll watch to see which wins the race; 
And let two dogs beneath his window fight 

He ’!! shut his Bible to enjoy the sight. 

So with each newborn nothing rolls the day, 

| Till some kind neighbor, stumbling in his way, 
Draws up his chair the sufferer to amuse, 

And makes him happy while he tells—The News. 


The News ! our morning, noon, and evening cry ; 
Day unto day repeats it till we die 
For this the cit, the critic, and the fop 
Dally the hour away in Tonsor’s shop ; 
For this the gossip takes her daily route, 
And wears your threshold and your patience out ; 
For this we leavethe parson in the lurch, 
And pause to prattle on the way to church ; 
Even when some coffined friend we gather round, 
We ask, ‘‘ What news?” then lay him in the ground ; 
To this the breakfast owes its sweetest zest, 
For this the dinner cools, the bed remains unpressed. 


What gives each tale of scandal to the street, 
The kitchen’s wonder and the parlor’s treat? 
See the pert housemaid to the keyhole fly, 
When husbard storms, wife frets, or lovers sigh; 
See Tom your pockets ransack for each note, 
And read your secrets while he cleans your coat; 
See, yes, to listen see even Madam deign, 

When the srnug sempstress pours her ready strain. 
This wings the lie that malice breeds in fear, 
No tongue so vile but finds a kindred ear; 
Swift flies each tale of laughter, shame, or folly, 
Caught by Paul Pry and carried home to Polly ; 
On this each foul calumniator leans, 

And nods and hints the villany he means; 

Full well he knows that latent wildfire lies 

In the close whisper and the dark surmise ; 

A muffled word, a wordless wink has woke 

A warmer throb than if a Dexter spoke; 

And he, o’er Everett’s periods who would nod, 
To track @ secret half the town has trod. 
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O Thou, from whose rank breath nor sex can save, 
Nor sacred virtue nor the powerless grave, 
Felon unwhipped! than whom in yonder cells, 
Full many a groaning wretch less guilty dwells, 
Blush—if of honest blood a drop remains, 
To steal its lonely way along thy veins ; 
Biush—if the bronze, long hardened on thy cheek, 
Has left a spot where that poor drop can speak ; 
Blush to be branded with the Slanderer’s name, 
And though thou dread’st not sin, at least diead shame. 
We hear indeed, but shudder while we hear 
The insidious falsehood and the heartless jeer ; 
For each dark libel that thou lick’st to shape, 
Thou may’st from law, but not from scorn escape ; 
The pointed finger, cold, averted eye, 
Insulted virtue’s hiss—thou canst not fly. 


The churl, who holds it heresy to think, 
Who loves no music but the dotlar’s clink, 
Who laughs to scorn the wisdom of the schools, 
And deems the first of poets first of fools, 
Who never found what good fiom science grew, 
Save the grand truth, that one and one are two, 
And marvels Bowditch o’er a book should pore, 
Unless to make those two turn into four ; 
Who, placed where Catskill’s forehead greets the sky, 
Grieves that such quarries all unhewn should lie; 
Or, gazing where Niagara's torrents thrill, 
Exclaims, “A monstrous stream—to turn a mill;”’ 
Who loves to feel the blessed winds of heaven, 
But as his freighted barks are portward driven; 
Even he, across whose brain scarce dares to creep 
Aught but thrift’s parent pair—to get, to keep; 
Who never learned life’s real bliss to know— 
With Curiosity even he can glow. 


Go, seek him out on yon dear Gotham’s walk, 
Where traffic’s venturers meet to trade and talk ; 
Where Mammon’s votaries bend, of each degree, 
The hard-eyed lender, and the pale lendee; 
Where rogues insolvent strut in whitewashed pride, 
And shove the dupes who trusted them aside. 
How through the buzzing crowd he threads his way, 
To catch the flying rumors of the day ; 

To learn of changing stocks, of bargains crossed, 
Of breaking merchants, and of cargoes lost; 

The thousand ills that traffic’s walks invade, 

And give the heart-ache to the sons of trade. 

How cold be hearkens to some bankrupt’s wo, 
Nods his wise head, and cries—‘‘ I told you so; 

* The thriftless fellow lived beyond his means, 
‘He must buy brants—I make my folks eat beans ;”’ 
What cares he for the knave, the knave’s sad wife, 
The blighted prospects of an anxious life? 

The kindly throbs that other men control, 

Ne’er melt the iron of the miser’s soul ; 

Through life’s dark road his sordid way he wends, 
An incarnation of fat dividends ; 

But when to death he sinks, ungrieved, unsung, 
Buoyed by the blessing of no mortal tongue ; 

No worth rewarded and no want redressed, 

To scatter fragrance round his place of rest, 

What shall that hallowed epitaph supply— 

The universal wo when good men die? 

Cold Curiosity shall linger there, 

To guess the wealth he leaves his tearless heir; 
Perchance to wonder what must be his doom, 

In the far land that lies beyond the tomb ; 

Alas! for him, if, in its awful plan, 

Heaven deal with him as he hath dealt with man. 


Child of romance, these work-day scenes you spurn, 
For loftier things your finer pulses burn; 
Through natare’s walks your curious way you take, 
Gaze on her glowing bow, her glittering flake, 
Her spring’s first cheerful green, her autumn’s last, 
Born in the breeze, or dying in the blast ; 
You climb the mountain's everlasting wall, 
You linger where the thunder-waters fall, 
You love to wander by old ecean’s side, 
And bold communion with its sullen tide; 
Washed to yeur foot some fragment of a wreck, 
Fancy shall build again the crowded deck 
That trod the waves, till mid the tempest’s frown, 
The sepulchre of living men went down. 
Yet fancy, with her milder, tenderer glow, 
But dreams what Curiosity would know ; 
Ye would stand listening, as the booming gun 
Proclaimed the work of agony half done; 
There would ye drink each drowning seaman’e cry, 
As wild to Heaven he cast his frantic eye; 
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Though vain all aid, though pity’s blood ran cold, 
The mortal havoc ye would dare behold ; 

Still Curiosity would wait and weep, 

Till all sank down t slumber in the deep. 


Nor yet appeased the spirit’s restless glow, 


He would explore the gloemy waste below ; 
There, where the joyful sunbeams never fell, 
Where ocean’s unrecorded monsters dwell ; 


Where sleep earth's precious things,—her rifled gold, — 
Bones bleached by ages,—bodies hardly cold, 

Of those who bowed to fate in every fo: m, 

By battle-strife,—by pirate, or by siorm: 

The sailor chief, who freedom’s foes defied, 
Wrapped in the sacred flag for which he died; 

The wretch thrown over to the midnight foam, 
Stabbed in his blessed dreams of love and home; 
The mother, with her fleshless arms still clasped 
Round the scared infant that in death she grasped : 
On these, and sights like these, ye long to gaze, 
The mournful trophies of uncounted days; 

All that the miser deep has brooded o'er, 

Since its first billow rolled to find a shore. 


Once more, the Press—not that which daily flings 
Its fleeting ray across life's fleeting things— 
See tomes on tomes of fancy and of pewer, 
To cheer man’s heaviest, warm his holiest hour. 
Now fiction’s groves we tread, where young romance 
Laps the glad senses in her sweetest trance ; 
Now through earth's cold, unpeopled realms we range, 
And mark each rolling century's awful change,— 
Turn back the tide of ages to its head, 
And hoard the wisdom of the honoured dead. 


"Twas Heaven to lounge upon a couch, said Gray, 
And read new novels through a rainy day: 
Add but the Spanish weed, the bard was right; 
’Tis heaven, the upper heaven of calm delight; 
The world forgot, to sit at ense reclined, 
While round one’s head the smoky perfumes wind, 
Firm in one band the ivory folder grasped, 
Scott’s uncut latest by the other clasped, 
"Tis heaven the glowing, graphic page to turn, 
And fee! within the ruling passion burn; 
Now through the dingles of his own bleak isle, 
And now through lands that wear a sunnier smile, 
To follow Him, that all-creative One, 
Who never found a “ brother near his throne."’ 
Look now, directed by yon candle’s blaze, 
Where the false shutter half its trust betrays— 
Mark that fair girl, reclining in her bed, 
Its curtain round her polished shoulders spread : 
Dark midnight reigns,—the storm is up in power; 
What keeps her waking in that dreary hour? 
See where the volume on her pillow lies— 
Claims Radcliff» or Chapone those frequent sighs ? 
‘Tis some wild legend—now her kind eye fills, 
And now cold terror every fibre chills; 
Still she reads on—in fiction’s labyrinth lost, 
Of tyrant fathers, and of true love crossed; 
Of clanking fetters, low, mysterious groans, 
Blood-crusted daggers, and uncoffined bones, 
Pale, gliding ghosts, with fingers dropping gore, 
And blue flames dancing round a dungeon door;— 
Suill she reads on—even though to read she fears, 
And in each keyhole moan strange voices hears, 
While every shadow that withdraws her look, 
Glares in her face, the goblin of her book ; 
Still o’er the leaves her craving eye is cast, 
On all she feasts, yet hungers for the last; 
Counts what remain, now sighs there are no more, 
And now even those half tempted to skip o'er; 
At length, the bad all killed, the good all pleased, 
Her thirsting Curiosity appeased, 
She shuts the dear, dear book that made her weep, 
Puts out her light, and turns away to sleep. 
Her bright, her bloody records to unroll, 
See history come, and wake the inquiring soul : 
How bounds the bosom at each wondrous deed 
Of those who founded and of those who freed ; 
The good, the valiant of our own lov'd clime, 


Whose names shall brighten through the clouds of time. 


How rapt we linger o’er the volumed lore 

That tracks the glories of each distant shore; 

In all their grandeur and in all their gloom, 

The throned, the thralled, rise dimly from the tomb ; 
Chiefs, sages, bards, the giants . f their race, 
Earth’s monarch men, her greatness and her grace ; 
Warmed as we read, the penman’s page we spurn, 
And to each near, each far arena turn; 
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Here, where the Pilgrim's altar first was built, 
Here, where the patriot’s life-blood first was spilt; 
There, where new empires spread along each spot 
Where old ones flourished, but to be forgot, 

Or, direr judgment, spared to fill a page, 

And with their errors waro an after age. 


And where is be upon thet Rock can stand, 
Nor with their firmness feel bis heart expand, 
Who a new empire planted where they trod, 
And gave it to their children and their God? 
Who yon immortal mountain-shrine hath pressed, 
With saintlier relics stored than priest e’er blessed, 
But felt each grateful pulse more warmly glow, 
In voiceless reverence for the dead below 7 
Who, too, by Curiosity fed on, 
To tread the shores of kingdoms come and gone, 
Where faith ber martyrs to the fagot led, 
Where freedom’s champions on the ecaffuld bled,— 
Where ancient power, thongh stripped of ancient fame, 
Curbed, but not crushed, still lives for guilt and shame, 
But prouder, happier, turns on home to gaze, 
And thanks hie God who gave him better days? 


Undraw yon curtain, look within that room, 
Where all is splendour, yet where all is gloom: 
Why weeps that mother? why, in pensive mood, 
Group noiseless round that little, lovely brood ? 
The battleaore is still,—laid by each book, 

And the harp slumbers in its customed nook. 
Who hath done this? what cold, unpitying fue 
Hath made this bouse the dwelling-place of wo? 
'Tis be, the husband, father, lost in care, 

O’er that sweet fellow in his cradle there : 

The gallant bark that rides by yonder strand, 
Bears him to-morrow from his native land. 

Why turns he, half unwilling, from his home, 
To tempt the ocean and the earth toroam ? 
Wealth he can boast, a miser’s sigh would husb, 
And health is laughing in that ruddy blush ; 
Friends spring to greet him, and he has no foe— 
So honored and so blessed, what bids him go ?— 
His eye must see, his foot each spot must tread, 
Where sleeps the dust of earth’s recorded dead ; 
Where rise the monuments of ancient time, 
Pillar and pyramid in age sublime ; 

The pagan’s temple and the charchman’s tower, 
War's bloodiest plain and wisdom's greenest bower; 
All that his wonder woke in school-boy themes, 
All that his fancy fired in youthful dreams : 
Where Socrates once taught he thirsts to stray, 
Where Homer poured his everlasting lay ; 

From Virgil’s tomb he longs to pluck one flower, 
By Avon's stream to live one moonlight hour; 
To pause where England “garners up”’ her great, 
And drop a patriot’s tear to Milton’s fate ; 
Fame’s living masters, too, he must behold, 
Whose deeds shall blazon with the best of old; 
Nations compare, their laws und customs scan, 
And read, wherever spread, the book of man ;— 
For these he goes, self-banished from his hearth, 
And wrings the hearts of all he loves on earth. 


Yet say, shall not new joy those hearts inspire, 
When grouping round the future winter fire, 
To hear the wonders of the world they burn, 
And lose his absence in his glad return? 
Return, alas! he shall return no more, 
To bless his own sweet home, his own proud shore. 
Look once again—cold in his cabin now, 
Death’s finger-mark is on his pallid brow ; 
No wife stood by, her patient watch to keep, 
To smile on him, then turn away to weep; 
Kind woman’s place rough mariner supplied, 
And shared the wanderer’s blessing when he died. 
Wrapped in the raiment that it long must wear, 
His body to the deck they slowly bear ; 
Even there the spirit that I sing is true, 
The crew look on with sad, but curious view; 
The setting sun flings round his farewell rays, 
O’er the broad ocean not a ripple plays ; 
How eloquent, how awful in its power, 
The silent lecture of death’s sabbath-hour ; 
One voice that silence breaks—the prayer is anid, 
And the last rite man pays to man is paid ; 
The plashing waters mark his resting-place, 
And fold him round in one long, cold embrace ; 
Bright bubbles for a moment sparkle o’er, 
Then break, to te, like him, beheld no more; 
Down, eountless fathoms down, he sinks to sleap, 
With all the nameless shapes that haunt the deep. 
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“ Alps rise on Alps "—in vain my muse esgaya 
To lay the spirit that «he dared to raise; =~ 
What spreading »cenes of rapture and of wo, 
With rose and cypress lure me as I go. 

In every question and in every glance, 

In fully’s wonder and in wisdom’s trance, 

In all of life, nor yet of life alone, 

In all beyond, this mighty power we own, 

We would unclasp the mystic book of fate, 

And trace the paths of all we love and hate; 
The father’s heart would learn his children’s doom, 
Even when that heart is crumbling in the tomb; 
If they must sink in guilt, or soar to fame, 

And leave a hated, or a hallowed name; 

By hope elated, or depressed by doubt, 

Even in the death-pang he would find it out. 


What boots it to your dust, your son were born 
An empire’s idol or a rabble’s scorn? 
Think ye the franchised spirit shall return, 
To share his triumph, his diegrace to monrn ? 
Ah! Curiosity, by thee inspired, 
This truth to know how oft bas man inquired ! 
And is it fancy all? can reason say 
Earth’s loves must moulder with earth's motldering clay ? 
That death can chill the father’s sacred glow, 
And bush the throb that none but mothers know ? 
Must we believe those tones of dear delight, 
The morning welcome and the sweet good-night, 
The kind monition and the well earned praise, 
That won and warned us in our earlier days, 
Turned, as they fell, to cold and common air ?1— 
Speak, proud philosophy, the truth declare. 


Yet no, the fond delusion, if no more, 
We would not yield for wisdom’s cheerless lore ; 
A tender creed they held, who dare believe 
The dead return, with them to joy or grieve. 
How sweet, while lingering slow on shore or hill, 
When all the pleasant sounds of earth are still, 
When the round moon rolls through the unpillared skies, 
And stars look down as they were angels’ eyes, 
How sweet to deem our lost, adored ones nigh, 
And hear their voices in the night-wind’s sigh. 
Full many an idle dream that hope had broke, 
And the awed heart to holy goodness woke; 
Full many a felon’s guilt in thought had died, 
Feared he his father’s spirit by his side ;— 
Then let that fear, that hope contrel the mind, 
Still let us question, still no answer find ; 
Let Curiosity of Heaven inquire, 
Nor earth’s cold dogmas quench the ethereal fire. 


Nor even to life, nor death, ner time confined— 
The dread hereafter fills the exploring mind ; 
We burst the grave, profane the coffin’s lid, 
Unwisely ask of all so wisely hid ; 
Eternity’s dark record we would read, 
Mysteries, unravelled yet by mortal creed ; 
Of life to come, unending joy and wo, 
And all that holy wranglers dream below ; 
To find their jarring degmas out we long, 
Or which is right, or whether all be wrong ; 
Things of an hour, we would invade His throne, 
And fiad out Him, the Everlasting One! 
Faith we may boast, undarkened by a doubt, 
We thirst to find each awful secret out ; 
Hope may sustain, and innocence impart 
Her sweet specific to the fearless heart, 
The inquiring spirit will not be controlled, 
We would make certain all, and all behold. 

Unfathomed well-head of the boundless soul ! 
Whose living waters lure us as they roll, 
From thy pure wave one cheering hope we draw— 
Man, man, at least shall spurn proud nature’s law. 
All that have breath, but he, lie down content, 
Life’s purpose served, indeed, when life is spent; 
All as in Paradise the same are found; 
The beast, whose footstep shakes the solid ground, 
The insect, living en a summer spire, 
The bird, whose pinion courts the sunbeam’s fire; 
In lair and nest, in way and want, the same 
As when their sires sought Adam for a name: 
Their be all and their end-all here below, 
They nothing need beyond, nor need to know; 
Earth and her hoards their every want supply, 
They revel, rest, then fearless, hopeless die. 
But Man, his Maker's likeness, lord of earth, 
Whe owes to nature little but his birth, 
Shakes down ber puny chains, her wants and woes 
One world subdues, and for another glows. 
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See him, the feeblest, in his cradle laid; 

See him, the mightiest, in his mind arrayed ! 

How wide the gulf he clears, how bold ibe flight 
That bears bim upward to the realms of light! 

By restless Curivsiry inspired, , 

Tbrougb all his subject world he roves untired ; 
Looks back and scans the infant days of yore, 

On to the time when time shall be no more; 

Even in life’s parting tbrob its spirit burns, 

And shut from earth to heaven more warmly turns. 


Shall he alone, of mor'al dwellers here, 
Thus soar aloft, to sink in mid-career? 
Less favoured than a worm, shall his stern doom 
Lock up these seraph longings in the tomb ?— 
© Thou, whose fingers raised us from the dust, 
Till there we sleep again, be this our trust: 
This sacred hunger marks the immortal mind, 
By Thee t’was given, for Thee, for Heaven designed ; 
There the rapt spirit, from earth’s grossness freed, 
Shall see, and know, and be like Thee indeed. 


Here let me pause—no further I rehearse 
What claims a loftier soul,—a nobler verse ; 
The mountain’s foot I bave but loitered round, 
Nor dared to scale its highest, holiest grourd ; 
But ventured on the p2bbly shore to sway, 
While the broad ocean al! before me lay ;— 
How bright the boundless prospect there on high; 
How rich the pearls that here all hidden lie; 
But not for me—to life’s coarse service sold, 
Where thought lies barren, and nought breeds but gold— 
’Tis yours, ye favoured ones, at whose command, 
From the culd world I ventured, here to stand: 
Ye who are lapped in wisdom’s murmuring bowers, 
Who still to bright improvement yield your hours; 
To you the privilege and the power belong 
To give my theme the grace of living song ; 
Yours be the flapping of the eagle's wing, 
To dare the lofuest crag and heavenward spring ; 
Mine the light task to hop from spray to spray, 
Blessed if I charm one summer hour away. 


One summer hour—its golden sands have run, 
And the poor labour of the bard is done— 
Yet, ere I tling aside my humble lyre, 
Let one fond wish its trembling strings inspire ; 
Fancy the task to Feeling shall resign, 
And «he heart prompt the warm, untutored line. 
Peace to this ancient spot! here, as of old, 
May learning dwell and all her stores unfold; 
Still may her priests around these altars stand, 
And train to truth the children of the land; 
Bright be their paths, within these shades who test, 
These brother-bands— beneath his guidance blessed 
Who with their fathers here turned wisdom’s page, 
Who comes to them the Statesman and the Sage. 
Praise be his portion in his labours here, 
The praise that cheered a Kirkland’s mild career; 
The love that finds in every breast a shrine, 
When zeal and gentleness with wisdom join. 
Here may he sit, while race succeeding race 
Go proudly forth his parent care to grace ; 
In head and heart by him prepared to rise, 
To take their stations with the good and wise: 
This crowning recompense to him be given, 
To see them guard on earth and guide to heaven; 
Thus in their talents, in their virtues blessed, 
O be his ripest years his happiest and his best. 

—— 

A Hermit.—There is living upon Staten Island, an old man whoha, 
devoted himself to the rigid and solitary life of the hermit. He has cat 
structed a rude hut in the middle of a forest belonging to Ald. Cebra, whet 
he passes both day and night refusing to hold communication with bi 
fellow men, and living wholly upon cold water. He was formerly asal 
lor; and the only reason he can give for his curious delusion, is, that lq 
was very wild and wicked in his youth, and that God, in order to punis. 
him, has now commanded him to live upon water for the space of forty 
days—Fourteen of these days of penance have already passed, yet he per- 
sists in adhering to his simple diet. He is somewhat and emaciated, 
we are told, but quite vigorous and active. During the last summer he 
took the same notion into bis head, but after nee, ny acy. pen 
out that his punishment was remitted foratime. It is upon 
him, and he Phinks he will be able to endure to the end WN. Y. Post. 

EE 

Littte’s Porws.—Thomas Moore, who in early life published some 
poetry under a feigned name whose distinguished chrrocteristic was 
sensuality, is said in his more mature years, to have frequenily expressed 
his sorrow at having written them. A friend once asked, “ When did 
you first regret having written these poems, Mr. Moore?” “ When J had 
@ daughter old enough to read them,” was the emphatic reply. 
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EXTRACT FROM “TITIAN.” 
A ROMANCE OF VENICE, BY R SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF A GREAT PAINTER. 


“In other days, Signore, when hope was young, and Fancy freely 
ranged, unfettered by the cares and struggles of life, | loved to imagine 
some resemblance between the fortunes of Giovanni Cimabue, and my 
own. I speak of Cimabue, the Florentine, who awoke for our Italy, the 
lovely Genius of Painting, which had been entranced during long, long 
centuries. Like him, my love of art had been early and vividly mani- 
fested ; like him I had applied my very soul to its prosecution; like him 
I was of noble blood, and waiving all assumption on that account, dream- 
ed that, like him, it might be mine to achieve a fame which woald make 
my name brighter than of yore, and make art gain for it a loftier and more 


enduring lostre than my ancestors had won byarms. It was a wild hope, | 


but [long found it a sustaining one. I have become wiser and sadder 
now, for the wings of fancy are clipped, and her spirit broken. 

“ Long before Cadore, in the Friuli, was conquered for Venice, my 
fathers had high rank in that province ; it is scarcely two centuries since 
ene of them was elected its Governor. The family of the Vecelli have 
continued to hold office under the Seigniory, and, even now, my 
grandfather is Podesta of the Pieve del Cadore. 

“ My father, Gregorio Vecelli, was very fortunate in marriage with the 
Signora Lucia Delphini, The fruits of that marriage, were a daughter 
and two sons, of whom I am the youngest. Inthe course of years the 
fortunes of my house had gradually declined, and with a pride which 
(because they did not understand it) many have condemned, the Vecelli 
have ceased to bear the distinguishing title of nobility conferred upon one 
of our house for his services in the perilous war of Chiozza. His name 
is written in the Libro d'Oro of Venice, as one of the Nobdilli della 
Guerra di Genoa, and should there ever dawn the day of a more aus- 
picious fortune, we may claim and resume the title we have voluntarily 
laid aside. We might, it is true, have retained a rank which is a mock- 
ery where there is no wealth to support its dignity; like the degraded 
Barnabotti, we might have debased ourselves by dancing attendance up- 
on more wealthy nobles, the ministers and tools of their lowest plea- 
sures, glad to accept a daily dole as the price of the debasement; we 
— have sued the Senate for a license to beg, have assumed the garb 
and humility of the Vergognosi, and suppliantly held out a cartoccio, for 
casual alma—but we thought it nobler to be men than mendicants, and 
to lay aside a profitless dignity which our means could not support, ra- 
ther than degrade it by unworthiness. 

“My mother involuntarily cherishes many of the superstitions of her 
native land, as is the case very frequently, with those who pass their lives 
in the country, where such belief is rarely challenged. A few weeks be- 
fore my birth, she had a strange dream or vision, which madea great im- 

ression upon her mind, and may have somewhat influenced my own 

ate. She dreamed that from our dwelling sprang a tree which, advancing 
to maturity by slow but stately growth, suddenly shot up into an im- 
mense size, and spread extensively, until, at last, its mighty canopy of 
leaves and branches overshadowed the land, while the rich perfume 
from its blossoms filled the air, and, at the same time, its golden fruit- 
age surpassed any that had ever before been seen. There were not 
wanting those who declared that they knew how to intrepret the myste- 
ries of dreams, and one of these—an aged man whose head was hoary 
with the snows of an hundred years—read this vision, and declared that 


the child, which would speedily be born, would ebtain such fame as one | 


day was to fill the earth! To this hour, Signore, that fond mother has a 
firm belief in the truth of this prediction ;—as yet, there seems scanty 
chance of its fulfilment. 

“St. Titian, Bishop of Odessa, was one of our ancestors, and as my 
birth took place upon the day dedicated to him, his name was given to 


me—in the hope, perhaps, that the compliment might propitiate his | 


sanctity. Hitherto he has been culpably inattentive to the fortunes of 
his namesake ! 

“When I was scarcely seven years old, Giovanni Egnazio visited Ca- 
dore. He wasa ripe scholar, and, above all men whom I have ever 
known, possessed the faculty of communicating knowledge, by exciting 
8 desire for its attainment. Not from books alone did he give his les- 
sons. The ample page of Nature lay before him, and he drew instruc- 
tion from the objects around us. He loved, also, to dwell upon bright 
achievements in the world of thought, and what he related sank so deeply 
into my mind that I ep-edily outstripped my brother, Francisco, in the 
study of letters, 

“‘ Whether governed by the patriarchs of Grado, the princes of Tyrol, 
the lords of Cammino, or the Seigniory of Venice, the province of Ca- 
dore has always preserved its own laws, magistrates and institutions — 


One of the last provides for the appointment of masters, by whom let- | 


ters may be taught to all destined for a liberal profession, without their 


being compelled to leave their birth-place. Hence, Signore, arises that | 


love of home which distinguishes us of Cadore above all other Italians. 
My father succeeded in getting Egnazio appointed one of the publie 
teachers at Cadore, and Francisco and myself were educated by him.— 
To follow the eagle to his difficult haunts—to chase the ibex on the hills 
—to fly his falcon—io send the arrow home to the centre of the mark— 
to exercise with the sword—to break the wild steed which none else 
dare back—to seek danger and to face it were my brother's peculiar de- 
lights, and, dearly as he loved me, there was as much scorn as pity in his 
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ther loved to pare Over the pages of romance and poetry, and whose 
chief happiness was to dream away the hours in wild uncertain aspira- 
tions for future fame. You smile, Signore, but it was ever thus with me; 
although then little more than eight years old, I had day dreams of glory 
—bright visions of renown! TI, too, can almost smile now at the aim 
less ambition of a boy, the premature fancies of childhood. But the 
precepts and the lore of Egnazio, (reduced by his kindness to my youth- 
ful comprehension), had madea vivid impression upon my mind, and so 
thoroughly waa it given up to these imaginings, that I was wont to frame 
a continuous romance of which I was the chief actor; to body forth, in 
this vision of my fancy, persons and scenes, and to imagine noble adven- 
tures in which mine would be a stirring part! And this babit of build- 


| ing castles in the air became so habitual and ascendant, that when my 


musings were interrupted I could instantly suspend them, having the 
power of readily renewing the broken thread of thought when I pleased, 
and of throwing my mind into abstraction and invention, with as much 


| ease as if I were but resuming the perusal of a narrative I had laid down 


look and speech for the child (for [ was four years his junior), who ra- | 


only an hour before! 
“ My kind teacher, Egnazio, did not discourage such fancies. It was 
of such, he said, that high deeds would be born of coming days, and that 


| seldom was man eminent in after-life whose thoughts had not thus be- 
| come the searchers of his heart in youth. Ever anxious was he to ex- 


cite the ambition of his pupils—of such of them, at least, as he believ- 
ed to possess higher faculties than the rest. I know not how it chanced, 
but he particularly attached himselfto me. He used often to invite me 
to a ramble with him among the hills that sheltered our home, and then 
he would speak to me of men whose daring had changed their swords in- 
to sceptres, and their steel morions into jewelled crowns—of statesmen, 
whose wisdom had been the shield and salvation of their country. The 
| beautiful fictions of mythology, hallowed by time and tradition into yet 
| deeper beauty, sometimes furnished matter for discourse, and—for Egna- 
| zio was as eloquent as truth—child though I was, I delighted, with exci- 
| ted and instructed spirit, in the lore he taught me. 
“‘Nor was it solely of the events, recorded by history and moralized 
upon by a far-looking philosophy, that Ithus gained the knowledge, in 
| these walks, the memory of which is grateful to me yet. My instructor 
| also told me of Song and Art, and these subjects soon won my intense re- 
gard. He spoke of Homer, an aged and sightless man, wandering 
through the land whose language his genius made immortal, and leaving 
| afame growing on with growing time. I heard how the world’s ruler, 
| Alexander, treasured his songs beside his pillow by night, and daily read 
| them amid the perils of war, the cares of empire, and the distractions of 
pleasure. And, as I heard, my young heart panted with the desire to 
understand this deathless spirit of poetry, which could rival a Conquer- 
| or’s dream of Ambition, and, through long ages, shed the balo of renown 
| upen anold man, else so obscure that the place of his birth is unknown, 
“Thus, Egnazio—the schoolmate and friend of Cardinal de Medicis— 
constantly stirred up the ambition of a child, even from its very depths, 
| by informing me what the mirds of famous men had achieved, with less- 
| er aids from knowledge than, in these later days, have been given to us. 
| Nor did he limit his instruction to the examples drawn from the great and 
| gifted of distant days and climes. He read fur me—sparing neither sa- 
| gacious comment nor wise interpretation—from the sublime revealings of 
| Dante, the passionate heart-strains of Petrarca, the sportive yet often 
pathetic fictions of Boceaccio, the truthful stories of Sacchetti, the char- 
| acteristic liveliness of Pecorone, the delicate harmonies of Conti, the 
| quick satire of Poppio Braccivloni, and the chivalresque gaiety of Pulci 
and Boiardo. If, thus early, [ could not appreciate the beauty of their 
| compositionsnor comprehend the fullness of their meaning, yet the music 
| of such poetry sank into my heart, and J snatched something for medita- 
tion from its sweetness and its power. I learned, too, from the varied 
| story of their lives, as well as from their works, that Genius has a spell 
| toconquer Time—that while princes often leave but a fleeting memory, 


| it is for the gifted who had dug into the mine of intellect and brought 

forth the treasures of thought and fancy, to bequeath the Fame that out- 
| lives Empire. Egnazio hadturned my thoughts to this subject, because, 
| having seen some verses which I had attempted, his partiality, conquering 
| his judgment, made him think that they showed something of promise.— 
| But if there was poetry in my mind, it was notin the form of words that 
| tts developement was to take place. : 

“« Much as I loved the Poetry with which Egnazio made me familiar, 
my attention was more earnest when be spoke of its fair rival, Painting, 
which he told me, although glorious once, had been nearly forgotten until 
these latter days, when once more it had become a world’s wonder.— 
When he spoke of other subjects, I was wont to question. him much, for 
he delighted to reply to such inquiries; but when be spoke of Art, I was 
unwilling, by interruption, to lose one thought of the lore he was pouring 
into my mind. Ob! with what rapt attention did I listen, while he told 
| me how, in early Greece, Art was the graceful hand-maid of Religion; 
how there, beneath serene skies, and amid lovely scenes, its first essays 
were to represent the Divinities which imagination, elevated into faith, 
| dreamed of as the habitants of the lofty mountains, the winding streams, 
the solemn groves, the flowery vallies, and the surging sea; how raising 
| the real to the ideal, elevating the human to the divine, Art spread abroad 
|g deep and refining sense of the Beautiful, touching things and thoughts 
of common life with gentlest hues from heaven. He said that thus Art 
became poetry embodied in more palpable form than language, 
combining grace and beauty, sublimity and simplicity, to represent the 
| divinities and heroes of the antique time; breathing expression into the 
cold marble, and sentiment into the pencilled lines. He moralized, too, 
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spon the historical certainty that the Arts had always flourished best un- 
der the wgis of Liberty, for that it was the attribute of political freedom 
to elevate and expand the mind. Egnazio showed me, also, how Genius 
alone could not have wrought the high achievments that he named—that 
if the inspiration of Art soared beyond the earth, it was on the patient 
wings of Application—if the intellectual beauty of the heroic form, the 
subduing grace of Womanly loveliness, and the grandeur and softness of 
Nature’s countless charms were admirably represented by chisel or pen 

cil, Industry was the aid of Genius in such wonders. He loved to nar- 
rate how, even in the full triumph of success, the great Apelles laid down 
the rule, which has become a proverb, that no day should pass without 
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“In one point—which may have been taught him by the necessarily 
minute details of his daily practice in mosaic—Sebastiano Zuccati is dis- 
tinguished beyond almost every painter whom we have yet seen in Ven- 
ice. In accuracy of design—hitherto too much neglected here—his ex- 
cellence is unsurpassed. The necessity of attendirg to correct drawing, 
he constantly impressed upon me during the four years I was his pupil, 
and from his precepts and example I have derived the desire of faith- 
fully, because accurately, drawing from Nature. 

“T had just passed my fourteenth year, when the excellent Zuccati, 


| assisted by my old master Rossi, made interest to have me received as @ 


tion—and upor my mind was constantly impressed the truth that Art | 


must combine Nature as well as Imagination; not alone the power to 
conceive and the skiil to represent, but the judgement which corrects 
and improves, by imbuing the fair creatiun with the hues, the aspect, and 
the language of Life. 

“Deeply versed in the lore of Antiquity—that which has come down 
to us from the poets and the orators, the historians and the sages of 
Greece and Rome—Egnazio was wont to illustrate his conversation by 
frequent reference to them. And thus, Signore, at an age when others 
had scarcely entered the vestibule of knowledge, [ had learned much of 
what History records of the early artists, and was familiar with the tra- 
litionary renown of their works. And then, while he told me that of 
most of what these men had done, little was left, except an uncertain 
memory, while their fame abides enduringly forall time, he instructed me 
how, for more than twelve bundred years the eloquent and truthful Arts 


they had made so perfect, had become torpid—now, when Freedom fled | 


from Greece, these arts which she had fostered and perfected had a sud- 
den and long decline—how, two centuries ago, they had shone forth 
among the morning stars in the dawn of that recovered Liberty which 
dispersed, for our fair Italy, the cloud that long had overcast her—how 
when Letters were restored to our land, it was the noble ambition of 
Cimbaque, (himself a scholar), to awake Painting from its trance and 
breathe the life of Poetry into her veins—and how the impulse thus given 
to Art thrilled through the mighty heart of Europe. He traced the on- 
ward course of Painting through Giotto and Masaceio, Antonio da Mes- 
sina and Dominico Veneziano, Andrea de! Castagno and Ghirlandaio, 
Mantegna and Luca Signorelli, down to that living master, the great Da 
Vinci, whom, if his colouring equalled his expression, composition and 
drawing, none may hope to surpass. And then, while my young spirit 
thrilled with emotion as I listened to such a theme, a voice within spoke 
to my heart, I too shall be a Painter. 

“Just at this time, while these impressions were most vivid, there 
came an artist commissioned to paint the Reception of the Madonna in- 
to Heaven, which now is the chief embellishment of the little church of 
the Pieve da Cadore. He was the Signore Antonio Rossi, an able 
painter, but poor, My father invited him to reside with us while his oc- 
cupation detained him at Cadore, and it became my daily delight to at- 
tend in the room which he used as his s/wdio—towatch how the picture 
arose into beauty and reality beneath his hand—to notice how he dispos- 
ed the lights and the shadows—how skilfully he made a harmo y 
of tone by the contrast as wellas the blending of the hues. From 
observing, I soon felt the ambitious desire to imitate him. It was a se- 
cret abmition, and the execution was secret, also. 

“‘ Nor was it easy toattempt what I had in view. Without pigments, 
or the opportunity of procuring them, and afraid to disclose my design 
by asking Signore Rossi for the use of his—which, indeed, I could 
scarcely expect him to grant—I used the juice of flowers, and thus, 
rudely enough, made a small copy of his painting. For some days, I 
hoarded it up, as if it were a sinto have dreamed of such presump- 
tiun, but, at last, my sister Ursula, (who alone was privy to the attempt), 
placed it before Signore Rossi, who was pleased to doubt whether a 
child, such as I was at the time, could have executed such a thing. Of 
this he speedily became satisfied, and protested that Nature had thus 
plainly indicated the profession I ought to follow. My kind teacher, Eg- 


) | pupiiby Gentile Bellino, who, withhis brother Giovanni, was then paint- 
he exercise of his art—for Application is one of the secrets of Perfec- | 


ing in the Great Counci! Chamber of the Ducal Palace. The advantage 
of this was considerable, for the Bellini have long been eminent in Ven- 
ice. But I remained only a short time with Gentile; for having been 
pressed to say what I thought of a painting of his brother's, I confessed 
that I preferred it to one upon the same subject, from his own pencil.— 
Upon this unfortunate exercise of candour, which a craftier pupil would 
not have made, it pleased Gentile Bellino to tell me, angrily, that as I 
thought so meanly of his performance, it was impossible that he was 
competent to instruct so nice and difficult a critic. He requested me to 
remove from his dwelling with all convenient speed, and added, for my 
consolation, that my execution was so rapid, and my manner such a de~ 
viation from his own, that, unless [ changed both, I would never be a 
painter! So much, Signore, for speaking the truth to an artist. Trul 
we are a captious race—avaricious of criticism, yet sensitive of cod 
opinion which even hints a fault. 

“But seeming evil is often the parent of real good, and so it was in 
this instance, Giovanni Bellino, hearing of what had occured, immedi- 
ately invited me to become his pupil, saying that it would be unfair to 
allow truth to be punished, And thus I profited by the exchange—Gio- 
vanni being a better painter than his brother. 

“* At this time, Giorgio Barbarelli, of Castel Franco—better known to 
you, perhaps, as Giorgione—was also a pupil under the same master.— 
He was three years my senior in age, and infini my superior in Art.— 
{ had been his fellow pupil for about two years, when, at the summons of 
arich relative, whose heir he was, he visited Florence. There he saw 
the works of Leonardo da Vinci, and was immediately struck with the 
contrast between the hard and laboured manner of the Bellini, and the 


| expressive grace which breathes life into the paintings of the Florentine. 
| There, where Cimabue had revived the art, Da Vinci had reached per- 


fection init. Throwing off the too prevalent custom of imitating the an- 
tique rather than nature, in which the antique found its noblest models, 
he produced new and brilliant effects. He had the boldness, too, to de- 
viate into a vigorous arrangement and employment of light and shade, 
and, instead of a luose andscumbling method of design, to adopt a cor- 
rectness in drawing, which inferior artists can more-readily envy than 
equal. Above all, happy in the possession of varied and extensive know- 
ledge—for he is skilled in letters, music, mechanics, poetry, medicine, 
achitecture, and mathematics—he culled a flower from every art to form 
the un ading wreath with which he has crowned the brow of Painting. 
He blended the principles of his various accomplishments; from mathe- 
matics he brought the exactness of science; from anatomy he learned 
correctness of the human form; from letters he gleaned the historic 
truth which gives reality to his works; from poetry he eaught the ex- 


| pression of the loftiest thought; and from quick observation he saw that 


nazio, applauded what I had done—my mother, mindful of that dream | 


which had been interpreted to pre-figure my future eminence, insisted 
that I should become a Painter—and my father, whose authority extended 
to every house in Cadore (except his own) was obliged to yield to her 
will and abandon his design of bringing me up for the Church. From 
that day, Signore Rossi began to instruct me in the principles of his art. 


| 


“Four months aiter I had thus given indication of a taste for painting, | 


it was determined that I should proceed to Venice, for a full course of 
instruction, and there reside with my uncle, Antonio Vecelli, a counsellor 
of the law. He was my father’s elder brother, and a proud man, for he 


had married Signora Daria, only daughter of Giacomo Coltroni, of Bre- | 


scia, Engineer to the Republic. Larrived in Venice before I had reach- 
ed my tenth year, and lost notime in applying myself to the study of the 
art loved so well. I had not been quite a year ia Venice, when Sebas- 
tiano Zuccati, the Trevisan, (who had been specially brought to repair the 
mosaic roof of the Basilica of St. Mark), happened to visit at Messer 
Coltroni’s with whom my uncle lived, and there saw some of my draw- 
ings. He was pleased to profess himself so much satisfied with them, 
that he frankly offered his aid to give me instruction. He is the most 
perfect master of mosaic whom Italy has ever produced, and his ability 


as a Painter would be scarcely less acknowledged, if he had sufficiently | 


exercised it; but, excelling in the art of Mosaic, he was in such full and 
profitable employment, that he seldom had leisure to pursue the more 
lofty but less lucrative branch of Painting. 


Nature was his best example. From works executed on such les, 
Giorgione speedily perceived how cold and lifeless were the mere 

of art which he had been wont to see at Venice, and, on his return from 
Florence, wholly forsaking the Bellini, busied himself with experiments 
upon the effects of light and shade. He made new combinations of tints 
—he studied greater accuracy of drawing—until, making a happy union 
of extreme vigour with great elevation of style, and rich luxuriance of 
coloring, he formed a peculiar and beautiful manner, the novelty of which 
immediately drew public attention, while the brilliant execution shewed 
that the innovator was an artist with ability equal to his boldness. 

“ About the same time that Giorgione struck into this bolderand freer 
style, 1, also, had observed the defects of our Venetian painters. The 
Signore Antonio Barberigo, nephew te the late Doge, had brought some- 
paintings from Florence, which I waa permitted to copy, and it was im- 
possible to examine them without feeling that while Da Vinci had repre- 
sented Nature, we of Venice had deviated from her. The error of 
Bellini was that they copied pictures rather than the realities which the 
pictures represented, until, at length, their test of excellence was the re- 
semblance to the painted models, rather than the breathing form and the 
natural beauty. 

« Giovanni Bellino had taught me how to design—but is was to design 
without grace and imagination. He looked upon the freedom of Da Vin 
ci’s manner as an unpardonable aes -_ a he found Giorgione 
succeeding in his adoption of that manner, his dislike to it was 1 
[, also, rnd favor in his eyes when he saw that I was infected with the 
same heresy. Vesalius, who is the best anatomist In Venice, had honor- 
ed me with his friendship, and, at this time, condescended to shew me, 
for the purpose of my art, the construction of the human body :—hence, 
Signore, any success of mine in the delineation of the human form.— 
This knowledge, alse, Bellino considered a breach of all precedent—be- 
cause he bad not studied anatomy—and his increasing dissatisfaction at 
my abandonment of his own formal manner, as well as the gradual souz 
ing of his temper from the advance of age, made me resolve to leave him, 
as Giorgione bad previously done. I did so, when I was not quite eighteen 
—nine weary years ago. 
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“T was all hope, for I bad now reached the starting point—I was a 
Painter! Yeta painter whodepends upon his pencil for bis bread, may 
possess the powers of an Apelies, and never find an opportunity of having 
them acknowledged. But this was a thought of after years Now that 
I was an artist, | was too proud to demand assistance from the wealth of 
my uncle or the poverty of my father. I was young and ardent, and, 
above all, had that strong faith in my own powers which so much sustains 
all enterprise. a 

“Jt seemed, at first, as if success would have been immediate. The 
Signor Barberigo, who had accidentally made my acqua ntance when | 
was Bellino’s pupil, did me the honor to visit my bumble studio shurily 
after | had profeszed the Art on my own account. He gaveme praise for 
the copies | had made of Da Vinci's paintings ; he purctiased two of them 
at @ price that frugally supported me for the first year of my adventue, 
and—what was better atill—at the end of that time, he employed me to 

jnt bis portrait. Nay more, so pleased was be with it, that he used 
in influence with some leading members of the Senate and (although 
some said that it was atask for one of the Bellini, while others declared 
that Giorgione alone could do it justice), obtained for me the distinction 
of taking the likeness of Catarina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus, to be hung 
inthe Ducal Palace. I proceeded to Asola, in the Trevisan mountains, 
which Venice,had allotted as a residence for the unqueened Sovereign, and 
there bad the fortune to produce a portrait which Signor Bai berigo aseur- 
ed me most fully justified his high commendation of me to the Senate, 
and which first made my name known out of Venice, for | have painted 
several copies of it, some of which have gone beyond the Alps. 

“Tt was after [ returned with this portrait, that Giorgione, who had 
sometimes availed himself of my assistance in his excess and my dearth 
of employment, told me that he could dispense with it infuiure. Scanty 
consolation was it to think that thus, jealous of his rising fame, Domenico 
Ghirlandaio had, a little before, dismissed his pupil, Miche! Angelu Buon- 
arotti, from the same feeling of jealousy! 

“It was natural to expect, after the general approval of my portrait of 
Queen Catarina, that I should now have success—but it did not reach 
me. Sill, | kept up my hopes, for a long time. I visited my home at 
Ceadore;—the child who had left it years befure, came back an eager, 
ardent man. My brother, Francesco Vecelli, who had frequently visited 
Venice while I was yet a youth, and nad even for a time studied with me 
under Gievanni Bellino, had quitted our home. Beuer than pencil and 

let, did he then love spear and sword. He had joined the army which 

enice had raised, in league with Sforza and o:her princes, to drive 
King Charles of France out of Italy, and for his valor at tne battle of 
Taro, which freed our soil from the invader, received (though little more 
than a stripling) the special thanks of Melchior Trivisano, who was one 
of the Venetian Proveditori in the campaign which that victory glorious- 
ly clesed. He still remained in the Venitian service, advanced to thy 
command of a squadron of the Stradiotti. Without him home was 
dyll—I was impatient to resume my pencil, and speedily returned to 
Venice. 

“ There I found but occasivnal success. It was alleged that my style 
was but an imitation of that of Giorgione—and some, who pretended to 
be excellent judges of Art, openly affirmed, when Signore Barberigo 
shewed them his portrait which I bad taken, that it was from Giorgione’s 
pencil, and certainly one of his finest pieces. When they were shewn 
my name, which I had fortunately written in the dark corner of the pic- 
ture, they were somewhat astonished ; but the detection of their want of 
judgement made them yet more my enemies, and they every where re- 

the accusation that I was nothing but a copyist of my rival.— 


W, My earliest pictures, which | painted for Giovanna Danna, of 
Flanders, before I had quitted Bellino, shew that, even then, I had 


absodoned the labored and hard manner of that master. Except what 
I painted for the Signori Danna and Barberigo, anda few which my 
uncle Antonio purchased, I sold few of my productions during the first 
six years of my probation. Yet I still was true tomy art. 1 knewher 
- mpedecions mistress, and my vigils, my studies, my labours were all 
for her. 

“Oh, the misery of unrequited labours!—the agony of heart, the self- 
humiliation, the heavy pressure of necessity which, during long years, I 
have endured. The lowest wants contending with the loftiest aims: 
sometimes needing the common necessaries of life—living, as I have 
lived, for three days on six scudi—too sensitive not to feel and too 
ptoud to complain ;—do you wonder that I have often envied the careless 
gondolier who plies upon the Lagunes, for he had food and was without 
the elegant tastes which make a man enjoy competence, 
bitter want. 

“Tt was not my own failure that most afflicted me:—no, nor the suc- 
cess of Giorgione, because i feel that he has amply deserved it. It was 


but doubly em- 


: 


| 


the constant iteration of the assertion that 1 had merely copied my ri- | 


val’s style—for I certain!y had invented, as soon as he had, that manner 
which mingles the coloring of the Bellini with the graceful freedom of 
Da Vinci. None but those who have felt it can tell how bitter and thank- 
less it it to labor on with scarcely a hope that what he does will be ap- 
pteciated by the world, or with fear that all claim to originality of con- 
ception may be whispered away. Give me, as a more hopeful doom, to 
weave a cable out of the sands on the sea shore. 

‘My rival, Giorgione, had many things to recommend him besides un- 
doubted ability. He is wealthy—and the world cheerfully patronises 
him who dues not depend upon its favor. His wealth gives him admis- 
sion into circles where, as a mere artist, he would be but coldly received 
for they have not yet learned in Venice to estimate a man for what he 
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is, not what he has. His skill in music is great—so that, on this acm 
count, as well as because he is rich, his company 1s much sought. But 
his advantage over me as an artist isthis—he had complete knowledge 
of fresco-painting, long before L bad ever applied one color to the plaster, 
and when, having purchased a house in the Campo San Syivestro, be 
painted its facade in an admirable style of design and coluring, the re- 
sulc was that be had more apylications to embellish other huuses in like 
manner than he could execute. From what he had done, | taught my- 
seifto paint in fresco, and to this—certainly an inferior degres of the 
art—l have for some time owed the chief means of support. 

* Yet, though in the higher branch of painting, | have not met with 
the slightest encouragement, | never abandoned hope until recently, I 
kept myself prepared for the brighterday that was to dawn, and knew 
that, tu be equal to what it would demand, my skill must be sustained by 
constant practice, my mind kept from rust by constant study. There was 
monoteny in this ruutine of pasting and reading, so, | taught myself to 
engrave upyn wood and copper. To ridiculethose who cannot draw a fi- 
gure, without @ statue before as a model, I designed and engraved a 
group of monhies imitating the sublimities of the Laocoon; and having 
my attention drawn to it by Albert Durer, who was recently here, | am 
now executing a series of designs, upon wood, which I call the Triumph 
of Wuith. 

‘* The Signore Barberigo is so seldom in Venice (public business often 
taking him to fereign courts), that he does not know how low my for 
tunes are. Whenever he does come, his friendship is most active in my 
behalf. This year, through its influence, I painted the scriptural piece 
of the Angel and Tobias, for the church of St. Martial, und the Presen- 
tation at the Temple for La Carita. But he has been absent now for 
many menths—with the exception of a short visit, to his country resi- 
dence on the banks of the Bren ta, where I lately went to see him;—and, 
withthe desire, and I would fain believe, with the power, to accomplish 
something the world wuuld one day value, | am doomed to languish in 
obscurity: and tbis glorious art—for it ts glorious, though many such as 
I should fail to win a name by it—I must desert in despair. 

“Such,” said Titian, “‘is my story. Itis one of common life—a 
struggle for distinction, anxiety, failure. J scarcely care now what may 
happen next. The dream is ended, and it matters little to the baffled, 


in what shape evil may next avail him, to whom it has already done its 
worst.” 


a 
From Ainsworth's Magazine. 


THE TOWN LIFE OF THE RESTORATION. 


The fundamental change that took place in the tone and habits of so- 
ciety at the time of the Restoration was in no particular moreremarkable 
than in the transition fiom the quiet ordinary to the uproarious tavern. 
The substitution by the cavaliers of a monstre wig, flowing down below 
the waist, for the cropped hair of the Round-heads, was not more strik- 
ing or conspicuous. Nothing like the tavern, as it flourished in the 
days of Charles the Second, was known at any former period. And this 
tavern frequenting, wiih all its train of profligacies, was, beyond all 
other things, the most characteristic of the real spirit of the age; it ex- 
pressed, without reserve, and with appropriate fury, the vehement self- 
will and delirious love of pleasure, which, descending from the court 
to the kennel, inspired even the cel'ac of the Strand, where the lower 
classes used to drink drugged cider and play cards like their betters, 
with a new style of manners, and new forms of depravity. Charles the 
Second, with the rest of the blessings he conferred upen the country, 
brought hot drinks and late heurs into fashion. In the vicinity of Co- 
vent Garden and the theatres, the inhabitants were kept awake half the 
night by the clatter of hackneys and the riots of fops and gallants, who 
went about screaming Bacchanalian songs, picking quarrels, and break- 
ing windows. ‘This was the aristocratic quarter for midnight misdeeds. 
But the canaille had their own night-houses and lusty brawls in remoter 
parts of the town, such as Smithfield and Wapping ; and these grosser 
resorts were frequently visited by such men as Rochester and Sedley, 
when the finer taste of the Piazza had begun to pall upon their jaded 
appetites. The tavern embraced all the aspects of the living licentous- 
ness: it was the garish temple of the unbridled passions; and, except 
at the great house at Whitehall, it was unparalleled throughout the 
world for the scenes of vice and infamy transacted under its privileged 
roof. Let us look back for a moment for the sake of the historical 
contrast, upon the quaint, tranquil ordinary, which threw open its brave 
humors and harmless vanities to all comers in the golden days before the 
Restoration. It is like turning from the pent-up alleys of the city, dense 
with sickly and contagious vapors, to the open country, over whose smil- 
ing surface the free winds are coursing, loaded with sweet and healthy 
perfumes. ; 

The ordinary was an eating-house, with a dinner laid out, at a certain 
hour, for who ever came, at a fixed price per head, after the manner of 
a tabled hote. In some instances the customers contracted for their en- 
tertainment by the month or quarter; and in all cases, the quality or rank 
of the house was determined by its charge. The prices at the fashion- 
able establishments varied in proportion to the exclusiveness of their 
guests. The middle-class ordinary was what was called a twelvepenny 
ordinary; but there were some that descended as low asthreepence. The 
threepenny ordinary appears to have been the cheapest of all, and fre- 
quented only by poets, brokers, and gentlemen out at elbows. 

The total disuse of the old custom of dining at a common table in 
public is one of the many signs of the movement that has taken place 
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within the last two hundred years in English society. It is not to be at- 
tribated, however, to the growth of any wider or more marked distinc- 
tions amonget the classes of the people, but rather to that refioement 
of taste which ensues upen the progress of civilization, raising the indi- 
vidual out of the miscellaneous mass, and making him more choice and 
select in his personal associations. Something, also, is no doubt to be 
traced to the increase of the population, which drives men back into their 
own nooks and retreats, to grovel and work as they can for sustenance 
leaving the.n neither time nor means for much indulgence abroad ; and 
something to that out-of-door living which was a sort of practical corol- 
lary from early hours and abstemious habits. 

Dacker, the dramatic writer, gives usa very curious account of these 
ordinaries. The tract containing the description is so rare as to tempt 
us to enrich our pages with a passage or two in his own words. After 
instructing the gallants bow to ‘ behave themselves’’ in play-houses and 
elsewhere, he devotes a chapter to the purpose of shewing “how a 
Young Galiant should behave himselfe in an ordinary.” Of course, a 
good deal of this is broad satire, but we get glimpses through the raillery 
of the actual state of affairs in the interior of the ordinarv. 

He opens by advising the gallant to select the most expensive house, 
and then gives us a picture, no doubt drawn from life, of his progress 
through the streets. The first-rate houses, it seems, did not dine till 
half-past eleven o’clock ! “ First having diligently inquired out an ordi- 
nary of the largest reckoning,” says our author, “ whither most of your 
courtly gallants do resort, let it be your use to repair thither, some halfe 
houre after eleven, for then you shall find most of your fashion-mongers 
planted in the roome, waiting for meate ; ride thither your galloway nag, 
or your Spanish jennet, a swift, ambling pace, in your hose and doublet 
(gilt rapier and poniard bestow'd in their places), and your French 
lackey carrying your cloake,and running before you, or rather in a coach, 
for that will both hide you from the basalike eyes of your creditors, and 
out-runne a whole kennell of bitter-mouth’d serjeants.”’ 

Deposited safely in the room, he advises him not to salute any but his 
ownacquaintance ; to walk up and down past the others as scornfully and 
carelessly as a gentleman-usher; to select an ill-dressed friend to pro- 
menade with him, by way of a foil; and to talk noisily, no matter to what 
purpose, provided only he laugh loudly, and look as if he were ready to 
quarrel. He then runs over the various topics suitable to various occu- 
patiens, all of which have too local and remote an application to be of 
much interest now. 

Just before dinner, of all things he recommends him to make a great 
show of his snuff-box, that article being then accounted a great luxury, 
and, wich its various implements, a somewhat costly appendage to a man 
of fashion. ‘ Before the meate come smoaking to the boarde, our Gal- 
lant must take out his tobacce-box, the ladell for the cold snuffe into the 
nesthrill, the tongs and priming-iron; all of which artillery must be of 
gold or silver, (if he can reach the price of it); it will be a reasonable 
useful pawne at all times when the current of his money falles out to run 
low.” From a subsequent passage, it appears that tobacco was then 
sold by the apothecaries. It shortly afterwards, when it became 
an article of more general consumption, was retailed at the public 
taverns. 

At last dinner is upon the table, and here we havea brawling, good- 
humoured feast, where everybody helps himself to the summit of his ap- 
petite. ‘When you set downe to dinner,” continues our lively guide, 
“you must eat as impudently as can be, (for thats most gentleman 
like); when your Knight is upon his stewed mutton, be you presently 
(though you be not a Capten) in the bosom of your goose; and when 
your Justice of Peace is knuckle deepe in goose, you may, without dis- 
paragement to your blood, though you have a Lady to your mother, fall 
very manfully to your woodcocks.”’ 

The breaking up plainly indicates that the custom of sitting after din- 
ner did not prevail in that age. ‘ After dinner,” says Decker, “ every 
man, as business leads him, some to dice, some to drabs, sume to plays, 
some to take up friends inthe Court, some to take up money in the Citty, 
some to lend testers in Powles, others to borrow crowns from the Ex- 
change; and thus, as the people is sayd to be a beast of many heads 
(yet all those heads like Hydraes), ever growing as various as their 
hornes as wondrous in their budding and branching, so in an Ordinary 
you shail find the variety of a whole kingdome in a few apes of the king- 
dome.” If they did not remain to carouse, however, they had their 
small sins netwithstanding; and many of those werthies supplied the ex- 
citement of wine by primero and hazard. 

The three-penny ordinary was the most turbulent of all, as might be 
expected. Decker describes i: as the resort of usurers, stale bachelors, 
and thrifty attorneys. Here, he says, ‘‘the roomes are as full of com- 
pany asa jaile, and indeed divided into several! wardes, like the beds 
of an hospitall. The complement between them is net much, their words 
few ; for the appetite hath no eares, every man’s eie heere is open, the 
other man’s trencherto note whether his fellow Jurch him or no; if they 
chaunce to discourse, it is of nothing but statutes, bonds, recognizances, 
fines, recoveries, and its rents, subsidies, surities, inclosures, liveries, 

inditements, outlaries, feoffments, judgements, commissions, banker- 
outs, amercements, and of such horrible matters, that when a Lifete- 
nant dines in the next room, hee thinks verily the men are conjuring.” 
No man of his age was better acquainted with such scenes than Decker. 
He was the great slang author of the day: and several of his tracts may 
be referred to as complete expositors of the cant language and thieves’ 
customs of the latter part of the sixteenth and beginning of seventeenth 
zentury. 
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Such were the ordinaries, the principal places of public resort, in the 
time of Elizabeth, and even stillnearer to the Restoration. Taverns there 
were also, of which we shall speak presently, but the ordinary was the 
general rendezous for wits, citizens, and the play-geing people. The 
most objectionable point about them was the eternal stench of tobacco. 
This evil, to be sure, grew worse in days of the Restoration, when eve 
corner steamed with smoke, and when the nuisance became such a m 
of distiction that you could always detect a fashionable spark by the 
cloud from his pipe. But in the time of Elizabeth, it was carried, in 
one direction at least, to a still greater excess,—for it was then customary 
to smoke even in the theatre, a barbarous usage, which appears to have 
gone out with the return of the Stuarts. A writer of that elder age 
assails the practice in what he calls a “ satirical epigram” on the “* wan- 
ton and excessive use of Tobacco ;"’ and from the opening lines it is evi- 
dent the sober part of the audience must have been grievously annoyed 
by the ‘smoaky ayre’”’ and “Indianly breath” of the gallants in the 
pit:— 

“ It chaunc’d me gazing at the Theatre, 
Te spie a Lock-Tebacco-Chevalier, 
Clewding the leathing ayre with foggie fame 
Of Dock- Tobacco; friendly foe to rume. 
I wish the Roman law’s severity ; 
Who smoke selleth, with smoke be done to dy." 


No traces of this usage can be found after that period; although 'te- 
bacco continued to be used, even tw a greater extent than before, in 
coffee-houses and taverns. Dryden smoked his pipe regularly every 
evening in his arm-chair, at Wills’, by the fire-side in winter, in summer 
in the balcony; and hia snuffbox lay upon the table by his side, 
tempting young aspirants after literary honors te solicit the glory of » 

inch. 
. There is an old black letter poem of the reign of Elizabeth, in which 
we find a curious enumeration of the noted taverns of that time. The 
name of this strange catalogue is ‘‘ Newes from Bartholomew fayre," 
and the following are amongst the principal signs it sets forth :— 


‘« There bath been great sale and utterence ef wine 
Besides Beere, and Ale, and Ipocras fine,” 
In every country, region, aod nation, 
But chiefly in Billingsgate, at the Salutation ; 
And the Bore’s Head near London stone; 
The Swan at Dowgate, a Taverne well knowne ; 
The Miter in Cheape, and then the Bull Head; 
And ‘nany like places that make noses red : 
The Bore’s Head in Old Fish Street; Three Crowns in the Vintry; 
Andi now of late, St. Martin’s in the Sentree : 
The Windmill in Lothbury ; the Sbip at th’ Exchange; 
King’s Head at New Fish Street, where oysters do rang6; 
The Mermaid in Cornhill; Red Lion in the Strand ; 
Three Tuns in Newgate Market; Old Fish Street at the Swan." etc. 


Few of these houses retained their odour to the days of the Restore 
tion; although, strangely enough, many of the signs still survive in their 
ancient localities. The original houses were nearly all ewepts 
in the fire of 1666. There is an old broadside in the eum ‘ 

“ London's Ordinary; or, Every Man in his Humor,” containing & 

lar catalogue’ but it is of no historical value, being little: better than 
a play upon the names of signs, not one half of which, probably ever ex- 
isted. 

Taverns in the Elizabethan age, and downwards through theCommon- 
wealth, were used merely for incidental enjoyment and occasional 
ing. They were neither so popular or so riotous as they afterwards 
came. Bat in that subsequent madness of the nation, when the whole 
population, gentle and simple, glorified themselves upon their deliverance 
from the Puritans, by rushing wildly to the extremity of the eppositeex- 
cesses, taverns occupied necessarily no unimportant space. 

The dissolute tastes of the town were peculiarly favourable to the cul- 
tivation of tavern pleasures. Living in an atmosphere of frivolity, faith- 
lessness, and false wit, it was not very surprising that the youthful bigod 
of the fashionable section of society should become tainted by arp 
vices, as well as the most egregious follies. It beeame the custom, 
at once, rising up out of the domestic lethargy of the Commonwealth, 
to live in public. There was no more modesty, no more diffideses, no 
more creeping through the streets in cloaks, with Crop Ko and 
heavenward eyes. Private life such as we understand it to be, with its 
sacred ties and its instinctive charities, was at an end in those circles 
that imparted the predominant tone to national manners. E 
went abroad for enjoyment, and duchesses and citizens’ wives, lords 
scriveners, ladies of honor and sempstresses, alike these 
haunts of idleness and profligacy, where all whe were relieved from the 
uneasy obligations of duty and the necessity of keeping up appearances. 
Nor x Bes this panna intercourse confined, as we have already ob- 
served, to the well-known localities of St. James's, or the notorious por- 
lieus of Covent Garden. The agen ork and the mesnant note wh the 

d their open enjoyments. and their special seasons of pa 
oud rd were = sear, by all classes of people. Hoxton and Moor. 
fields had their promenades, a/ fresco, and revels within doors, in imi- 
tation of the gallantries of Whuehall; and the cloisters of Smithfield 
wore tramped indiscriminately by beaux and peddlers, vizard-maske and 
heiresses, who. in the words of a contemporary writer, ‘‘ jostled esob 
other like Nat Lee’s gods in (Edipus!”’ 
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OLD AND YOUNG. 


When we look about us, we are alarmed at the changes | 


which are taking place in society. While many are lauding 


the spirit of the age and holding up to our gaze the picture of | 


forth-coming improvements—opening broad and charming vis- 
tas intothe almost present future of mental and moral perfec- 
tion, we cannot help casting a lingering look upon the past.— 
Time was when old age and infancy, manhood and youth, 
walked the path of life together; when the strength of young 
limbs aided the feebleness of the old, and the joyousness of 
youth enlivened the gravity of age. But the son has now left 
the father to totter on alone, and the daughter has outstripped 
the mother in the race. Beauty and strength have separated 
from decrepitude and weakness. The vine has uncoiled from 
its natural support, and the ivy has ceased to entwine the oak. 

There is an increasing disposition on the part of the young 
and the old to classify their pleasures according to their age.— 
Those pastimes which used to be enjoyed by both together, are 
now separated. This is an evil of too serious a character to 
pass unfelt, unlamented or unrebuked. It is easy to refer back 
to days when parents were more happy with their children, 
and children more honorable and useful to parents than at pre- 
sent. It is notlong since the old and the young were to be seen 
together in the blithesome dance and the merry play. And 


why this change? Why do we find that, within a few years, | 


the old have abandoned amusements to the young? Is it that 
they think their children can profit more by their amusements 
than if they werepresent? If this be the impression it is to be 
regretted. No course could they possibly adopt so injurious to 
the character of their children. For youth need the direction 
and the advice of age, and age requires the exhilaration and 
cheerfulness of youth. How many lonely evenings would be 
enlivened—how many dark visions of the future would be dis- 


sipated, and how many hours of gloom and despondency would | 


be put to flight, if fathers would keep pace with their sons, and 
mothers with their daughters, in the innocent pleasures of life. 
Here, as it appears to me, is the grand secret of happiness for 
the young and the old. For the old, who aretoo apt to dwell on 
the glories of the past and to see nothing that is lovely in the 
present; and for the young, who throw too strong and gaudy a 
light upon the present and the future. Nature did not so intend 
it. So long as therein life, she intended we should innocently 
enjoy it. And the barrier which has, by some unaccountable 
mishap, been thrown between the young and the old is, there- 
fore, greatly to be lamented. But how shall it be removed ?— 
How shall we get back again to the good old timesof the merry 
husking, the joyous dance, the happy commingling in the same 
company, of the priest and his deacon, the father and his child, 
the husband and his wife? 

It would not be difficult totrace directly to the discontinuance 
of the practice of joining with the young in theig amusements, 
the great increase of youthful dissipation of every description. 
By being removed from the advice, restraint and example of the 
the old and experienced, they have, by degrees, fallen into usages 
which were almost unknown in years gone by. Whenaccom- 
panied by parents, the hours of pleasure were seasonable.— 
Daughters were under the inspection of mothers, and sons were 
guided by the wisdom of fathers. Homes were happier, the 
community more virtuous, and the world at large a gainer by 
such judicious customs. We now hear the complaint that sons 
have gone astray, that daughters have behaved indiscretely, 








and that families have been disgraced. But can there bea 
| doubt, if the practice were general of accompanying our chil- 
| dren in those pastimes in which they ought to be reasonably in- 
| dulged, that many of these evils wou!d be prevented? Here 
| then must begin the reform. Complain not that your son is out 
late, if you might have been with him to bring him to your fire- 
side at a seasonable hour. Complain not that your daughter 
| has formed an unsuitab'e or untimely connextion, if a mother’s 
care might have prevented theevil. Youth wi// goastray without 
the protection of age. And it isa crying sin that these old 
fashioned moral restraints have been removed. What, weask, 
| can be your object in thus leaving your children to their own 
direction? Dothey love you betterfor it? Are their manners 
more agreeable—their conduct more respectful while at home? 
Is not rather the reverse of this thecase? Do they not give you 
more trouble athome? Are they not every day incurring new 
and useless expenses in consequence of allowing them to legis- 
late and plan for themselves? Rashness is the characteristic of 
youth. But allowing them to be capable of governing them- 
selves, you area great loser by drawing this strong division line 
between their pleasures and your own. Your own years are 
less in number and in happiness. Your children are dead to 
you, though alive to themselves. Your sympathies are not 
linked with theirs step by step in life; and thus, although sur- 
rounded by children, you go childless, unhappy and gloomy to 
the grave. Reform then, I say, reform at once. Annihilate 
this classification of junior and senior pleasures. Join with your 
children in the dance, the song and theplay. Enjoy with them 
every harmless pleasure and sport of life. Encompass yourself 
| asoften as possible with the gay faces of the young. Teach 
them, by example, to be happy like rational beings, and to en- 
joy life without abusing it. Let the ripe fruit be seen with the 
green—the blossom with the bud—the green with the fading 
leaf and the vine with its natural support. 
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Towns’s Lisrary.—Every body has heard of this most valuable col- 
lection, which has now been accumulating for twenty years or more, 
and those accustomed to enjoy it, have learned with regret, that it is offer- 
ed for sale by the owner. During Mr. Town’s travels in Europe, he vi- 
sited every library, and gallery of any note, and attended the sales of a 
large number of valuable collections, and always bought whatever was 
rare, curious, or intrinsical!y valuable, without regard to the expense. 
His aim was to have a library of great and extraordinary books, rather 
| than one of greet extent. He has accumulated upwards of eleven thousand 
| volumes, probably more than half of them books of every size folios and 
| quartos, including most, if not all, the great works extant, such as Na- 
poleon’s Egypt, P’ranesi, the works of the Dillettanti Society, &c. 
But it is in his illustrated books and galleries, that his library is most re- 
markable. All the works, obtainable in Europe, which were embelished 
with fine engravings he sought for, and seldom gave over the search till 
he had found a large paper copy, with India proofs. Thus did he make 
up his library, and all virtuosi entertained, was the fond hope that he 
would go on increasing it during his life, and at his death leave it as a 
rich legacy to posterity. But Providence had otherwise decreed. Po:- 
terity will still derive profit and pleasure from the ccllection, but those 
who cannot buy, will lament with us that it should be dispersed. His en- 
| gravings too, many thousands of them, proofs of the masterpieces of the 
| most celebrated artists, are being disposed of; they have been now for 








a considerable time selling at the auction rooms of Gurley and Hill, 
| Broadway, every Wednesday and Saturday evening. 
The works which he hes catalogued for his first sale consist of about 
| ore thousand volumes, almost all of which are magnificently bound in 
| calf, and full gilt. Among these is a large number of illustrated works, 
| containing each many hundred proof plates from the first hands. It is 
much to be feared that these very rare and valuable books, selected by 
himself, (one of the first of connoisseurs,) for their intrinsic merit, with- 
out regard to cost, will be sold at a very great sacrifice. 

| This great sale commences in the latter part of this month, we believe 
it is on the 23d, at Gurley’s Long Room. 
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JONATHAN ARRiVEs IN New York—TRAVELS ON rHE Deacon's 
Mare—Has Trovuste wits tHe Coirt—Visits THE JonATHAN 
Orrice—Emeparks From Peck Sutr on Capt. DoonitTLe’s sLoop 
10 MEET THE Presipent—His InTROoDUCTION—JONATHAN'S IDEA 
OF THE COLD CoLLatTion—Tue Recertion—LANDING aT CASTLE 


Garpexn—Review or THE TRoops—Tue Procession, &c. 


To Mr. Zephaniah Slick, Esq. Deacon of the Church and Jus- 
tice of the Peace over in Weathersfield, State of Connecticut. 
Dear Par: 

Here I am, safe and sound, but about the tiredest critter that 
you ever sot eyes on. Afore I got to Bridgeport, I begun to be 
kinder sorry that I didn’t stand my chance and come on with 
Captin Doolittle in the sloop, for the first thing that I see arter 
I got tu cousin Smith’s in Bridgeport, was the old sloop a scoot- 
ing down the sound like a four hoss team, with all sails sot, and 


loaded down to the water with garden sars. Itseemed tu me | 


that I could amost see Captin Doolittle hisself, a standing on 
the deck and a poking fun at me for coming down on the old 
mare. The poor colt tu, was eenamost tuckered out, and | be- 
gun tu feel sort a wamblecropped for fear something would 
happen tu one of the poor critters afore I got tu York; but 
my keeping didn’t cost nothing, and I got cousin Smith 
tu put a good feed in one eend of my saddlebags and give 


the colt a warm drink of milk afore we started in the morning, | 


so we all three on us jogged on towards Stamford, in purty 
good condition, considerin. Our cousin at Stamford warnt tu 
hum, so I had tu put the old mare and colt up tu a tavern, and 
after letting into a few of marm’s doughnuts, that lightened one 
eend of my saddlebags quite a considerable, I turned in till morn- 
ing. The barkeeper made me pay three York shillins for the 
hoss keeping. My grit riz at it, for the old mare looked as lank 
as a shad, but I didn’t want tu git into a scrape, so I shelled 
out, and rode along damming all the cousins todarnation. What 
are the varmints good for, if they can’t be tu hum when a feller 
travels their way ? 

It was purty well into the morning when I got down tu York 
the old mare was eenamost tired out, and I begun to think she 


wouldn’t cut much of a dash; but jest as we were turning | 
down the Bowery, she gota sight of one of them consarned 
great rail road cars, and seemed tu take it fora stable trying tu 
run off ; for she gin a snort, stuck her tail right straight out and 
her ears right up, and away she streaked it arter the cars, likea | 
house afire and no engines tu be had. The colt, it comea whin- 
nering arter, and if we dida’t cut a figger, you never saw one in 
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the multiplication table. My coat tail was a streaming out be- 
hind, andI held on to my bell crowned hat with one hand 
while I shook my bridle with tother, and stuboyed the old crit- 
| ter along, for I didn’t want the people tu think that I wasa 
feared tu go as fast as anything in creation took a notion tu, if 
it was a steam engine loaded with fireand brimstone, instead of 
a harnsome bay mare with a nussing colt. 

Jest as we got away down the Bowery, the cars stopped 
stock still, and the mare cum up and saw that it was only a 





box full of folks, she kicked up her heels till I was eenamost 

spilt into the street. The colt itcome up and flourished its 

leetle spindle shanks agin the car, jest as its mother had afore, 

and away we went, cutting dirt down Chatham street likea 

streak of iled lightning, till 1 drew the mare up with a snort 
| | and a kick, that tapered off into a double shuffle right agin the 
| Jonathan offis. 
It is a smashing consarn, that are Brother Jonathan building, 
five stories high, and chuck full of winders to the ruff. When 
they heard me holler out, whoe tothe old mare, a grist of heads 
comea popping out of every winder, and a hull swarm of news 
| boys come a pouring out of the news paper offices all around, 

with ther mouths wide open, so that the hurras that they gin 
| me, should come out round and hull, like a clap of human thun- 
| der— one on’em took hold of my bridle. I jumped off, and 
streaked it into the office, and right up stairs, three steps at a 
time. I found one room running over with harnsome gals a 
folding the paper ; three more, chuck full of men hard to work; 
and turights, I walked right into the editor’s room, with my 
hand out, and sez I, 

“How du you du ?” 

There was twoor three chaps in the room, bright looking 
shotes, every one on ’em; they jumped right on eend ; a tallish 
chap, with lightish kind of hair and blue eyes, that ketched 
fire every other word, like a loco-foco match, he jumped right 
up a suttle as a green walnut gad, and sez he, 

“Mr. Slick, how are you? Glad tosee youin town. We'd 


, | about givin you up—sit down, take off your hat, and let the 


| wind winnow your hair—-beautiful trees those in the Park--glo- 
rious day, isn’tit. That’s right, just gota good view of the 
fountain, magnificent isn’t it?—like a battallion of white war 
horses —winged horses, mounting to the sky, with manes 
streaming in the breeze, and hoofs a trembling in the air—now 
watch it while it changes—there it goes, shooting up among 
the trees like a column of diamonds, branching off, and blos- 
| soming all over, with seed pearls, and—and, 
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“Hellow—hellow, I say, Mr. Neal—slack tackle a minute, 
du now!” sez I: that’s you all over, 


“How du you du? As for that consarn out there, it looks | 


about as much like a team of hosses, as I du like a nussing 
baby. Now, to my notion,” sez I, a settling both hands in my 
trousers pocket, “tu my notion, it looks like a crazy snow drift, 
let loose among the trees, or an ambitious mill dam a trying to 
run the wrong way ; the trees are no great shakes nether, we 
have got things a darned sight greener than them to hum.” 

‘When your there, ha !”’ sez he, a larfing. 

“Oh, you get out now,” sez IL. 

Just then, a clock out on the City-Hall steeple, struck. 
Neal, he jumped up, and sez he, 

“We're tu late, the boat is off. 
Slick, but its of no use now.” 

Itook the paper that he gave me, it was an invite tu meet 
the President, and the boat was off. 

“Dara me, if I don’t ketch up with him!” sez I, and out I 
went, right ahead down stairs, without another word. 

“Look a here,” sez I, to the boy, that held the mare, “when 
the President comes in, you jest lead my hoss down tu the 
landing, and I'll give you a four-pence-ha-penny, clear silver, 
won’t you now @” 

“T'll do it,” sez the little chap. 

“You'll be a man before your marm” sez [, jest as I was 
a turning the corner, to go the shortest cut to Peck Slip. 

Captin Doolittle, was just a hauling in, but I gin the old 
bell crown a swing, and sez I, “hold on you consarned old coot, 
hold on, and hist sail arter the President.” 

With that I jumpt aboard a boat, and afore I reached the 
sloop she had worked about and was ready for a chase. The 
wind was coming right up the East River—and the minit I 
jumped aboard Captin Doolittle, he and the black boy gina 
hurra, and the way we cut water was a caution to small craft. 
We ploughed right ahead, full chisel, down the harbor, till by 
am by we saw two steam boats a coming towards us, brim 
full, and a running over with people,—with banners a flying, 
and colors a streaming,—toot horns a blowing, and fifesa 
letting off yankee doodle—drums a rattling out ‘ hail Columbia,’ 


Mr. 


There’s your ticket, Mr. 


and the big paddles a playing the water up, till it seemed tu | 


kinder ketch fire in the hot sua, and drop into the waves to get 
cool agin. 


“ Captin,” sez I, “ hist another flag.” 

The captin, he put his chaw of terbacco into tother cheek, 
and sez he, “I haint got none.” 

“T guess I have,” sez the little nigger, a running down into 
the cabin. 

In a minit he cum back with one of the captin’s red woollen 
shirts, fastened to the eend of a bean pole, and he stuck it up on 


the stern of a sloop, jest as we cum bearing right down on the | 


two steam boats. 


A tall chap with a sort of a good natured face, but the darn- 
dest fish-hawk nose that you ever sot eyes on, stood with a lot 
of fellers on the deck of the boat that had the most music in it— 
an old codger, with a blue coat lined and faced all over with 
yaller, and a cocked hat right on his head, with one eend curl 
ing up, jest over his nose, like a hen hawk ready to pick his 
eyes out, and with his two legs swallered up in a pair of black 
and yaller boots, stood close by the man with the nose. 

“Captin Doolittle,” sez I, “get out the gun, there’s the Pre- 
sident.” 

“What, that old chap with the yaller legs and breast,” sez 
he, “that looks like an overgrown grasshopper a skipping out 
of the last eentury into this ?” 

“ Jest so,” sez I, “that’s the President of the United States, 
{ haint no doubt—so three cheers and then blaze awav '” 
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' Thenigger, he went down and brought up the old gua—Cap- 
_ tin Doolittle, he loaded her down purty tight, pushed the charge 
hum with his ramrod, shook down the powder in the pan, and 
arter trying it tu his shoulder, sez he, 

“ Jonathan, go ahead.” 

“I took a squint at the little nigger tu see if all was ready, 
and then I off with my old bell crown, and sez I, “ now,”— 
with that I gin it a flourish,—‘ Hurra!!!” I yelled outlike the 
| burst of a cannon,—“ Hurra!!” sung out Captin Doolittle on the 
| taper eend of my yell,—* Hurra! ” squeaked the little nigger. 

With that the old gun he banged away, and the tall man with 
the nose, he bowed and flourished his hand at us, and with that 
I saw Alderman Purdy, a chap that used tu cum to the Express 
office when I was there, and the minit he saw that it was me, 
the boat stopped all tu once, and begun tu snort and roll on the 
water like a sick porpoise, and some one sung out, ‘cum aboaré.’ 

Captin Doolittle and the nigger, they let down the boat, and 
afore I knew it there I was, standing in the steam boat. The 

| minit I stepped aboard, the swad of fellers on deck with toot 
horns and fifes and drums, let out a hull thunder storm of mu- 
sic. Captin Doolittle, he banged off the old gun agin ; the litle 
nigger, he got up an extra shirt and gin another little hurra; 
and Mr. Purdy, sez he, 

“ Mr. Slick, the President wants to see you.” 

“Wall,” sez I, “I haint no objection, only give me time to 
slik up a mite.” 

With that ] took out my handkecher and kinder dusted off 
my new coat and trousers, and slicked down my hair a leetle, 
and I follered Mr. Purdy, right up tu where the President was 
a standing, in his yaller clothes and his cocked hat. 

“Mr. Tyler, how du you du ?” sez I, a taking one hand from 
my trousers pocket, and a holding it out. 

The yaller chap, he stepped back a leetle, and the tall coon, 
with the nose, he gin my hand a tarnal grip, and sez he, 

“Mr. Slick, I’m glad tu see you.” 

“You’er kinder got the advantage of me, I reckon,” sez I, but 
that minit Alderman Purdy, whispered tu me, 

“W hy, its the President” sez he. 

“Gauly oppilus” sez I, “ you don’t say so.” 

“Mr. President, how du you du, and how are all the folks tu 
_ hum, about these times, all purty smart I spose?” With that I 

worked away at the old chap’s hand, with beth mine, as if Pd 
made up my mind tu pump an office out of him, before I let go. 

“Wal” sezI, “Captin, I hope you mean to stay in York,a 
spell, now you've got here ; some coasarned harnsome gals, 

about these diggings just now, rale sneezers in the way of beau- 
| ty, you haint no idea of that sort, nor nothing have you?” sez I, 
a giving him a slantingdecular squint from one eye, and a leetle 
_ punch in the ribs with the tip eend of my finger, “no you hain’t 
now.” 

The Captin he larfed, and sez he, “oh no, I’m only making a 
little unpremeditated tour a—” 

“Jest so,” sez I, “an accidental visit.” 

The Captin gin me a squint across his noze, and then I made 
him alow bow, and sez I, “jist so, but the folks seem tu be 
ruther tickled with sich accidents don’t they ?” 

This seemed to kinder mollify the Captin, and jest as I was 
a spreading myself for a new speech, a feller cum up witha 
great red and green and white rosy, pinned on to his coat, and 
_ he whispered tu the President, and the President looked round 

tu me, and sez he, 

“ Mr. Slick, they tell me that the collation is ready—will you 
go with me into the ladies’ cabin, and lead down one of my 
fair friends?” 

I made him a prime bow—a rale darnsing school smasher— 

| and, sez I, 
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“Wall now, 1 don’t know what kind of horned cattle acolla- | fed on nothing but ripe muskmellons for a hull fortnight; and 
tion is, but seeing as it’s you I'll tackle in, if it’s only tu git | then the President he jined in, and we hada fust rate haw haw, 
acquainted with a downright ginuine fair friend of yourn, Cap- | right there in the cabin. 


tin, for fulks say that your iriends are purty darned unfair in a Jest then, a leetle chap, with an alfirid swad of yalier hair a 
gineral way.” stickin out all round his head, cum in, and the good natered lady 
“ Folks don’t dume justice,” sez he, a turning red in the gills, | in the gray dress, she hitched on tu the President, and a great 
“No man ever had better or more devoted friends on arth.” tall chuckle headed feller, dressed out in frock and trouses likea 
“What there is on em,” sez I. | boy, with gold buttons a glittering all over his bosom, and 


The Captin didn’t seem tu hear me, but he took out his chaw | a streak of gold a running across his shoulder, he made a dive 
of tobaccer and pitched it over the sideof the boat. Idug both | at the harnsome gal in the checkered frock, the consarned over- 
hands into my trouses pockets, and sez I tu the man with the grown coot! but I jest then sidled right up with my elbow rea- 
silk rosey, sez I— | dy crooked, and sez I, a looking as perlite asall nater, sez I~ 

“ Come, now, I spose it’s about time for you and I and the “ Arter me is marners for you.” 

President to be a movin. Where du you keep that critterof | The feller looked mad enough tu eat me hull, without vine 
yourn?” | gar or sars—but I didn’t seem tu mind it. The harnsome gal 
“ What critter ?” sez he. | had clenched her white fingers over my coat sleeve, as loving 
“Why, the collation,” sez I. | as a young grape vine round a black elder bush; and when I 

| 





“ Down in the cabin,” sez he. git hitched on to a fust rate gal, all the fellers in creation may 
“Wall,” sez I, “I hope the varmint is considerable tame ; but | go to old Nick, for what I care. The old sogers, they mixed 
come on, whose afeared !” in with us and the fellers with silk roses, and out we went, on 
With that, Captin Tyler and I and the old yaller chap, with | deck and down stairs. The music, it bust out agin, and one 
a whole swad of fellers, some on ’em in training clothes, and | of the fellers with a silk rose, he yelled out, “ Make room for 
some on’em with cocked hats on, went into a leetle room | the President!” so the free born Americans on deck, they 
fenced off from the deck, and there, jest as sartin as you live, crowded back and made a lane for us. 
were five or six wimmin folks, right in amongst all them men, | ‘Make room for the President and his sweet,” the feller 
like one clover top tu a hull hive of honey bees, a lookin as con- sung out agin. 
entedas getout. Wall, think sez I, if they aint seared, I aint. | Think sez I that aint fair now; the gal with the President 
The President seemed to know ’em, for he put his arm right is a nice eritter as ever lived ; but darn me if mine aint sweeter 
under mine so arnest, that he eenamost lifted my right hand | than his’n, a pesky sight—so I sung out, and sez I, 
out of my pocket; and, sez he,— “ Make room for Jonathan Slick and Ais sweet;” with that 
“Ladies, Mr. Slick, of the New York Press.” I took a marching step and went down stairs heads up, and 
With that, I took off old bell-crown with one hand, and I put | with the gal hanging on my arm, as independent asa cork 
out my right foot and gin a draw kinder softly into the holler | screw. Gauri, but wasn’t there a feed, considering it was 
of tother, and I bent down like a jack-knife; my eyes had tu | nothing but a cold cut—sich hunks of beef, and ham, and pork, 
kinder roll up a leetle, to look into the gal’s, and sez I,— and piles of bread, and bottles of ‘the critter,’ you never sot 
“Ladies, I hope you’re purty well ?” eyes on, without it was day arter thanksgiving. We all sot 
One on’em kinder got up half way, she wasa proper purty | down at one eend of the table, and afore we'd got a single bite 
woman, and looked as good natered and kind asa rebin red | the doors banged open, and down cum the free born citizens 
breast in the spring time, and reached out that harnsome white | from on deck, helter skelter, higgle-te-pigglety, black coats, 
hand, and smiled sort a softly, and sez she,— red coats, blue, green, every color on arth, and solgers, spar- 
“ Mr. Slick, we're happy tu see you.” tans, tailors, shoemakers—every sort of two-legged animals 
Another harnsome critter in a checkered frock, a rale genu- | under em, eating away for dear life, and a drinking like so 
ine beauty, without paint or whitewash, she gin her leetle foot | many house gutters, right before the face and eyes of the Pre- 
a twirl, and was a beginning tu reel off a curchy, so I jest stuck | sident and me, with all the harnsome little sweets a setting 
out my left stomper, and sot the hinge of my back a going for | round us,—I swan tu man, it eenamost sot me agin my vit 
her; but jest as I was a gitting head’s up agin and my arms uals; and the harnsome gal by my side, she looked kinder 
a swinging back tu ther place, I ketched her a looking at tother | scared, as if she hadn’t ought tu be there. 
one, and a puckering up them lips of hern, till they looked like “Try and take a bite,du now !” sez I, a piling some cold pork 
two red rosberries jest agoing to drop off from their bushes. | on her plate, “it aint a mite rusty, and makes me feel amost 
I settled both hands back in my pockets agin, and stood right | tu hum, it tastes so nat’ral.” 
up parpendiclur, as a true born American aught tu: She put the leastest mite between them temptin lips, but 
“Marm,” sez I, “what du you think of the weather?” and | didn’t seem to eat with arelish yet. “I swan” sez I, a bending 
with that, I jest curled my upper lip and gin her a genuine grin | down to takea squint at her face, “I only wish I could get aboard 
from one ear tu tother, and sez I,“ Look a here, marm, if you | the sloop, and bring youa prime bunch of young onions. Wait 
want tu du this kinder business up harnsome, take a lesson from | a minute and [’ll try ?” 








me ; I ile the jints of my under jaw every morning. Them screw | “Oh, no, no,” sez the sweet critter, “I’d rather not —don’t 
larfs aint good for the mouth, you may be sartin of that.” | leave me, Mr. Slick.” ; 
The critter, she colored all over, till she looked as sweet as “Darn me, if I du—onions or no onions,” sez I, but I felt kinder 


a pina, then a lot of fun bust right into them blue eyes of hern, | disappointed though, for a bunch of white onions, tops and all» 
and her pesky leetle mouth begun tu tremble and work itself | would a been prime with the cold pork—housomever, I give in 
about, like a red rozy a trying tu fold itselt up intoa bud agin; | as a feller ought tu, when a gal is in the case; but I didn’t 
and then she bust right out into a leetle finefied haw, haw; | feel a bit satisfied about the stemach. When the President got 
and two leetle teenty gals, dressed out ia black, they begun | up tu goon deck agin, | looked into the gals’ eyes, and tried not 
to utter like two pigeons on a gutter—pesky sweet leetle var- | tu feel a hungry. 

mints—and a smasher of a woman, that was older than any ot | Oh, Par, I wish you'd a bin standing on the deck, with us, 
"em, she jiged in and larfed sort of easy and natral, as if she'd | when we went up. It was a tarnation harnsome sight ; the 
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water wasa blazing with the sun, anda shining around us, all 
checkered over with boats, and sloops, and shipping of all sorts. 
Then right ahead was the bull city of York, steeples, housen, 


swarming down tu the shore, a hanging over the water, and a 
climbing up the masts all along the East and North rivers, like 
bees in hiving time. Two alfired big ships sat on the water, 
right agin the Battery, with a hull regiment of men, all dressed 
out in white, a standing up in the riging, tu see the President 
and us cum in. The hills all around Brooklyn, was civered 
thick with folks a hurraing and a flioging their hats up—and 
a leetle island that lies close up tu York, was chuck full, and a 
running over with human live stock. 

When we gotagin the big ships, the men in the rigin flurish- 
ed their hats and gin us a thundering loud hurra. The President 
he took his hat off, and I and the old yaller chap boosted him up 
onto achair, that everybody might have a good squint at him. 
Mr. Curtis wanted tu hold on tu his coat tail, and make believe 


! 


sojers as crank as you please. But the mare, she dida’t seem tu 
like the way they pinted them guns at her, and once in a while 


| she’d kick up a leetlesarey, and snort right in ther faces like a tin 
and wharves, piled tugether and heaped up with people a | 


toot horn about dinner time. When we’d got about half way 


_ through the sojers, and it seemed as if all creation had got intu 


boost, but the old yaller chap and [--we shoved him off about | 


the quickest. 

“Git out,” sez I, “git out !’ if a President of the United 
States, can’t stand without the help of a pack of office-holders, 
he’d better fall toonce. Here’s this old revolutionary sojir, and 


I—the army, and the people—if we can’t keep him up, he’ll | 


have tu go tu grass that’s all !” 
But while we was a talking, the two ships blazed away with 
every darn’d gun in ther sides, and the sailors hurrad agin, and 


i over us all—tosmash went the chair, and the President 
€ pitched head fored, right amongst the office-holders. The 
old yaller chap and I shook our heads, and begun to feel a trifle 
streaked. 

“I’m afeared he’s a gone shote,” sez I, as the old feller put 
his cocked hat on agin. 

“A unfortunate accident,” sez a feller close by. 

“ Not so unfortunate as you think for,” says Captin Tyler, a 
jumping up and a nussing his noze with one hand: “I’ve had 
wuss falls than this, and riz agin arter all. Give us another 
boost, feller citizens—I stand ready for a second boost.” 

The offis holders made believe help him, but Lord a massy ! 
they hadn’t grit enough tu hist a grasshopper out of a bog of 
swamp-grass ; but J and the yaller eee though, we sot him 
up as good as new, afore half the smoke cleared off. 

Jest as all was put tu rights agin, the brass cannon at the 
eend of our boat let off a blast of young thunder. We gin the 
ship a fust rate hurra, and the minit we were a done, Captin 
Doolittle and the nigger they got up a small chance of a cheer, 
and let off the old gun agin right under our starn. Arter that, 
we made a curlecue round both the ships with our musica roll- 
ing out and our flags a flying, and Captin Doolittle he chased 
right arter with the red shirts a cutting capers from the bean- 
poles; and the little nigger, he stood on the bows a rolling his 
eyes and a blowing away at yankee doodle on a crooked fife 
like all nater. I swan tu man, it was enough to set a feller’s 
patriotism to working like a beer barrel. We gin the ship 


regimentals just then, the mare she got anxious about the colt, 
and sot up a whinner that almost shook me off from her back. 
I tried tu make her git along, but she only bust out in a new 
spot, dug her huffs close tu the ground and backed into the 
crowd tll I got wrathy as all nater with her; but the more I 
paid the gad on, the wuss she got, till by arm by she stood stock 
still, a shakin her head, a stompin with her fore foot and a yellin 
arter the colt like a lovesick gal. 

The President he was a gitting a-head, and the darned coots 
all around, begun tolarf and poke fun at us, when the colt he 
came a scampering through the trees, and a scattering hull 
squads of women and boys, and babies, every jump till he ended 
off in a crazy caper, all around the mare and me. This pacified 
the critter, and arter whimpering over the colta leetle, she jog- 
ged on as meek asa cossat lamb, and the colt he follered close 
tu, till leameup with the Captinagin, and then he’d stop every 
once in awhile, and face about, look right into the sojirs eyes, 
soarnest, that they eouldn’t help but burst outa larfin, if the 
President and I, was alookin at ’em. 

It was about the greatest show that Leversot eyeson. The 


| Battery is one of the hansomest spots on arth, all covered with 


_ grass, and chuck full of trees, and a hull om of sojirs, some 
afore we knew it a hull thunder cloud of hot smoke came a | ! 


in brown regimentals, some in green, with yaller feathers, and 
some in red, oe blue, and all sorts of collors, a wheelin 
round under the trees, was enough to make a feller proud of 


, his country. 


When we got tu the gate, which opens at the eend of Broad- 
way, Captain Tyler he got into a carriage, and wanted me tu 
get in tu, but I was a feard tu leave the mare, and so Robert 
Tyler, the chap with the yaller hair—we agreed tu hitch tackle, 
and ride along with one another. A hull army of sojirs with 
ther drums a beating, and colors a flying went a head, Robert 


_ Tyler and I, and the colt, and a hull squad of other great men 


cum next, and then come on the President with his hat off, and 


| a bowin tu all the winders and stoops ashe went along. Wasn’t 


_ outa sample of his family, for the 


them winders and ruffs and stoops a sight tu behold ! Every 
square of glass, and every railing that a critter could hold on 
tu was civered with folks. In my hull life, I never see so many 
harnsome gals. It seemed as if orem man in York, had hung 

ellers tu pick and chuse 
from. I swan tu man, if it didn’t seem tu me as if all the gals 
in creation was a swarming round the President and I, like yal- 


_ ler butterflies round a mud hole, all on ’em anxious for a smile at 


another hurra and cut for the battery, with Captin Doolittle and | 


the <a | a streaking it right arter; the guns on the leetle island 
they bellowed away at us as we cut by, and the folks on the 
battery, they flung up ther hats and hollered eenamost as loud 
as the guns that kepta roaring every minit, till by am by in we 
went ca-smash, right amongst the trees and a hull gineral 
training ofsojers. ‘The President and us, we walked ashore and 


went right into Castle Garden. It was chuck full of feller citi- | 


zens and sojers, and the mayor was a watin for us to cum up; 


the — he stuck out his right arm and gin the mayor back 
as good as he sent, with a pint cup full over. Then we went 
out amongst the trees, the Captin he got on tua hoss all finefied 
off with gold and shiney leather; and then the leetle boys that 


one or tocheronus. It made the blood kinder tingle all over me 
tu feel that hull battery of bright eyes a pouring fire down on 
us. I realy don’t see how the President stood it! He couldn’t, 
if the crowds of free born citizens that swarmed every step of 
the way, layer on layer, hadn’t kept him ashakin hands out of 
the carriage almost every step, ’till he was clear tucked out, 
and almost wilted down in the carriage, long afore we got up 
by the Jonathan office. When the news boys see me and the 
colt, they sat up ahurra that outdid anything I'd heard since we 
came away from the Battery, all the purty folding gals waved 
ther handkerchers out of the second story, and every winder was 
jamed full, and all on em a lookin straight at me and Bob Ty- 
ler and the colt. Sol lifted my right hand kinder slow, and 
took off the oid bell crown—I drew in the bridle so as to make 
the mare caper about right, and made six bows one arter 


_ tother, till my fored near about touched the old mare’s neck. 
he measured off a hull bilen of soft soap to the Captin, and then | 


hung on the trees as thick as acorns in the fall, they gin us a | 


cheer, and just that minit I see the newsboy a leading my mare 
right towards me. I forked over the forepence hapeny and got 
ontu the critter, tickled eenamost tu death tu gita chance to set 
down agin. 

That mare is clear grit, par, and no mistake ; the music and 
the guns and the shoutin, had sot her blood a bilin, and she 
darnced about like a two year old colt jest off grass. 

I rode through the trainers full chisel arter the President, and 
the colt, he come a kickin up his heels amongst the wimin and 
children as crazy as a bed bug. I pushed in close up tu the 


They gin me three more cheers of the tallest kind, as the 
say in York, but when I looked round, there was Bob Tyler wit 
his hat off, and a shakin that swad of yaller hair about, jest as 
if our news boys would cheer him, or any body else, when I 
was a goin by. 

“That's right, Mr.Slick,” sez he, when he see my bell crown off. 

“Par the President must be amost tired to death, a bowin 


| and a shakin hands so much, its quite proper, that you and J, 
, should dua little on it for him.” 


Captin, and he and I and the rest on’em rode along afore the | ter of yourn, saddle and bridle thrown in ?” 


“Wall” think sez I, “if you aint a self-conceited critter, I 
don’t know who is,” but the feller looked as innocentas a lamb, 
and I was afeared he’d feel about as sheepish as if I let out on 
him—so I put my bell crown onagin, witha leetle knock at the 
top, for I had to settle the grit somehow, and sez I, 

“Wall, Mr. Tyler—tu git on a new subject—how’'ll you 
swap horses ?—say my mare and colt agin that harnsome crit- 
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The feller kinder smiled, but didn’t answer right off, so I | 
jist turned about and leaned one hand on the old mare’s croop- 
er, while I whistled the colt up tu us, and pinted out his harn- 
some head and chist, and the clean notion that he has got of 
flingin out his legs. 

‘“ He’s a smart critter I can tell you,” sez I; “and as for the 
yld mare here, she’s worth her weight in silver dollars. Haint 
got but one fault on arth.” 

“ And what’s that ?” sez Mr. Robert Tyler, sez he. 

“Why, she’s troubled with the dofts a leetle, once in a while, | 
but it aint nothin worth mentionin. 

Mr. Robert Tyler he gave a start, and he turned as white as 
skim milk in the face. Sez he, all in a twitter—sez he— 
‘don’t mention it, Mr. Slick. My Par, the President, wouldn’t 
let a hoss go into his stable that had ever gin symptoms of the 
votts. It’s an aufuldisease. Don’t mention it tu him, for he’d 
never git over it if you did!” 

‘“ Wal, then, I spose we can’t trade,” sez I. “ Think on it 
agin. Mebby you'll change your mind to-morrow.” 

“Hello!” sez I agin. “ What’s that!—Captin Tyler’s 
lrove his carriage right out of the ranks, and is gone full split 
jown Broom-street.” 

Mr. Robert Tyler he turned his hoss, and he and I and the 
colt took arter the President full chisel. Weeum up with him 
jest as he was a gittin out before the Howard Hotel. He was so 
beat out and tuckered down that I raly felt sorry for him—for 
arter all that folks say, I belive he’s a good-hearted old chap, 
and wants tu do the thing that’s about right, if he could only be 
sartin whatit was. He couldn't but jest hold up his head, and 
had got tugo to the Theatre yet. As I wasa lookin at him, 
1 notion cum intu my head, and, sez I— 

“Captin, jest put on your hata minit, and drive down to the | 
sloop—l’ve got somethin there that'll make your nose tingle, 
and cherk you right up, till you'll be as chipper as a squirrel in 
the fall time.” 

Captin Tyler he got right up, and sez he—‘“ I'll do anything 
marth that'll make me feel better.” “ Mr. Robert,” sez I, 

“tell the gals that we’ll cum back right off’—so down we 
went. I helped the President into the carriage, and in less than | 
no time we got outand went aboard the sloop. 

“Captin Doolittle had gone ashore, and there wasn’t nobody 
aboard but the leetle nigger. I sent him to the wharf for a | 
pitcher of cold Croten water, and then [ asked the President 
Jown into the cabin. It was cleared out, and swept as neat as 
anew pin. The table that stood in the middle of the cabin was 
scoured off as white as milk, and Captain Doolittle he’d hung 
up the checkered curtins that marm made for him right over 
the highest birth, till it looked as temptin as our spare bed. I 
give the captin a chair, and he sot his hat down on the table, 
close by old bell-crown, while I opened a locker and took out a 
hull dishfull of the dough nuts that marm biled up for me afore I 
‘umaway. Just as I’d sot them on the table, the nigger cum 
with the cold water. I took it up tu the locker, and filled in 
with vinegar and lasses enough to make it prime switchel, such as 
marm mixes up for the workin hands since you took the pledge, | 
Par. When]! stirred it up well, and took a swig, to see ifit was 
the rale critter, I got a tumbler, and arter fillin one for the Presi- 
dent, I sot down, andsez I— 

“Now Captin make yourself at hum, and take hold.” 

He didn’t need much urgen, for the switchell was ginuine 
stuff, sweety and yet sort of tart, and cool as a cucumber, and 
the dough nuts beat all natur. 

The President had nt eat more than half a dozen, and had 
his tumbler filled about as often ‘afore he began to cherk up 
and look as good as new agin. 

“Mr. Slick, ses he, this is what I call livin,” but my mouth 
was half full of a middling sized dough nut, and I had to wash 
it down afore I could answer. 

“Help yourself Captin ; don’t be afeard—there’s enough more 
where these come from,” ses I a swollering the last mouthful. 

“Well I think I’ve done purty well,” ses he a stretching his- 
self up and putting his hands in his pockets, “I raley begin to feel | 
like myself agin ; that’s excellent drink of yourn, ain’t it Mr. 
Slick ?” 

“Coolin,” ses I, ‘‘and rather toothsome ; shall I mix another 
pitcher Captin 2” 

“No, not now,” says he, “but I wish you’d write me outa 
receipt.” 

“TI! doit,” ses I, “and glad of the chance, for darn me if I 
1aint took a sort of a notion to you, Captin; my opinion is that 
you're a rale ginuine feller, ifthem consarned politicians would 








only let you be ; all you want is a downright honest chap that ‘ill 


| tell you the truth right out, and that you can trust, he’d be worth 


a hull bilen of Whigs, or Loco Focos either.” 

Fe where is he to be found ?” ses the Captin, sort of molan- 
eholy. 

“ Looka here!” ses I, a flingin one arm over the chairand a 
leaning tother elbow on the table, “ Look a here !” 

The President he sot with both hands in his pockets a looking 
right in my face for ever so long, and ses he at last, ses he— 

“Mr. Slick, will you go back with me to the hotel, and 
sleep with me to-night ; I want to have some talk with you ; 
of course you'll go with us to the Park Theatre ?” 

“With all the pleasure in nater,” ses I, “ and we’d better bea 
goin; take another swig of the pitcher, Captin, and stow away 
some of the dough nuts in your pockets, they’ll be prime at the 
theatre.” 

The President said he’d eat enough, so as I was a following 
up my own advice, he got up and was a puttin on his gloves 
when he see his own picter a hanging by Captin Doolittle’s 
birth, and I could see that he was kinder tickled with it. 

“The Captin aint much of a poletician,” said I, “ but he 
bought that picter because he parsists that it proves you to be 
the most consistent Presideat that ever lived, when you veto 80 
many bills.” 

“How does my face prove that ?” ses he, looking sort of puz- 


| zled. 


“Why,” ses I, “he sez that a man that runs so generelly to 


, nose can’t be expected to say yes when he dont want to.” 


The President he burst right out a larfin, and with that I 
took old bell-crown and arter sending the nigger to put up the 
mare and colt I followed on to the hotel ; but its gittin late and 
I can’t write any more till next week ; but maybe you’d hear 
from me then, for the President and | went to the theatre and 
slept together, and are as thick as three in a bed jist now, and 
if he haint no objections! shall write all about it, but ‘twill be 
jist as ittakes my notion whether I send it right on or print it 
in the Brother Jonathan. 

I send you my picter and the Captin’s ta, but it was engraved 
in a hurry, aud aint nigh on so harnsome as ither on us; by am 
by I’ll set for another, and then you'll see a chap worth while a 
figguring in the Brother Jonathan. 

Your dutiful son, 
JONATHAN SLICK. 


—— 


Errors or THE Press.—A late German paper gives the following as 
examples of conscientiousness on the part of a certain class of newspapers 
thereabouts : 

“ We stated lately that an Englishman named Hodges had invented a 
new cement, by which pieces of iron could be joined together so as to be 
as strong as one solid piece. Our statement was not exactly correct; the 
inventor's name is Jeffrey, not Hodges, and the cement is not for iron, 
but joins wood so firmly that there is no necessity for nails.” 

Another case : 

««We mentioned lately that the town of Messina, in Sicily, had been 
destroyed by an earthquake. We feel called upon to correct this account 


| by stating, that the town is not in Sicily, but on the Danube, and is not 


called Messina, but Belgrade, and that it was not destroyed by an earth- 
quake, but that a dreadful conflagration had occurred in it.” 

We remember a story which is a match for these:—A woman being 
about to become a mother, a servant was despatched in great haste for 
midwife, named Schweizer, living in Frederick street. The servant was 
gone the whole day, and by the time he returned the affair was safely over. 
“ Well,” said his master, ‘did you find the midwife at last?’ “Oh! 


| yes; but she does not live in Frederick street, but Yager street, and her 


name’s not Schweizer, but Hausmann, and she’s not a midwife either, but 
a police officer. The way it happened was this:—Mrs. Schweizer had 
moved from her lodgings, and the neighbors had directed the servant to 
another of the same profession, named Hausmann, living in Yager street, 
and be had there stumbled upon a police officer of the name.—Pennsyl- 
vanian. 


— 


Gcop Lrck.—The recent discovery made, through the instrumentality 
of a deserving young lawyer, that an emigrant from the Emerald Isle 
was heir to an immense fortune, has been the subject of much conversa- 
tion for several weeks. The lawyer to whom the Irishman so liberall 
gave the landed property at the West, estimated to Le worth $1,700,000, 
as a reward for his services, is Charles Grandison Thomas, Esq., who 
graduated at Harvard University in the year 1838. He has hitherto been 
subjected to a series of deprivations incident to those who are in straight- 
ened circumstances and has sometimes been ready to despair of earning a 
living from his professional labors. He at one time thought of removi 
to the Western country, but by the timely assistance of friends, he has 
been enabled to obtain a comfortable support.— Boston Bulletin. 
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RUTH ELDER. 
RY JOHN REAL, 
“ Woodman! spare that tree.” 


“Tt is too late, sir. [ am not to be encouraged. I had some hope, 
sir, when IT left New York—the idea of sesing the old homestead, of 
sitting under that large tree by the apring, and of tasting the cool water 
once more, seemed to put strength into me; but I have been there now— 
the dream is all over—and I am going home to die.” 

“You cannot be serious, my friend. Itis the weather, your fatigue, 
perhaps, or some disappointment you have met with.” 

“You may well call it a disappointment, sir. I may be very weak— 
I dare say I am—and perhaps I feel now much more than I should in 
rebust health: and it may be that I have grown whimsical, and that in 
no other way could I have been so thoroughly weaned from earth, as I 
have been by this last visit of mine to the old houxe. Upon my word, 
sir, 1am half ashamed of myself; but if you had planted a tree with your 
own hands, as I have, and watched it, and tended it for thirty-five years, 
ull it beeame the pride of the whole country round about, and seen it 
flourish for thirty years longer, under the guardianship of those te whom 
yourhad entrusted its welfare, I rather think you would feel it too, if you 
had seen what I saw on my Jast visit to Freeport. No, no—I have seen 
thé old place for the last time.” 

“Thepe not, sir. I hope you have many years to live yet.” 

“Perhaps I have ; but if I should live to the age of Mathuselah, I 
would never venture within sight of the place where the tree stood the 
last time I was there, norever try to taste of that spring again. 
be'too much for me.” 


It would 


The speaker was a large, powerful man, with a strongly marked coun- 
tenance, and a look of dowright sixcerity, which was not to be trifled 
with. He was evidently in the neighbourhood of threescore and ten, 
without an atom of what the world calls sensibility in his nature, and a 
man, take him altogether, who would never be suspected of any other 
than the homeliest feelings. Curious to understand what it was that had 
so troubled him, and set him thinking of death, at a time when, notwith- 
standing his age, he appeared younger than most men at fifty or fifty-five, 
I begged him to tell me what had hapvened at the last visit he spoke of. 

“With all my heart,” said he. ‘You must know that when I left 
Freeport, for good and all, I went round to take leave of everything that 
bad grown up with me; it was just five-and-thirty years ago last Wed- 
nesday. And I got along pretty comfortably with the old barn, and the 
old fences, and the pastures, and the strawberry-patches, and the little 
orchard, and with everything indeed, even the old house itself; perhaps, 
because it was not so much the work of my own hands, till I came to 


the old tree by the spring ; you remember it, I dare say you've heard tell | 


of it, havn’t you? the big elm?” 

“‘ Ab! was that the tree? 
once, in travelling that way, it waa pointed out to me. 

“ Well, sir, that tree was planted with my own hands.”’ 

“* Indeed!” 

“Yes; and [’ll tell you how it was. When I was a little fellow, not 
more than so high, (reaching his hand out of bed, and holding it some 
three feet from the floor,) one day, when my father was ploughing, and I 
following after him, he turned up a young elm in the furrow, not more 
than three years old at the most. I jumped to save it; and he said to 
me, ‘Barney,’ says he ; ‘ you may have that for your own,’ says he, ‘if 
you'll take care of it; it looks thrifty, and the roots, I see, are all sound 
and hearty.’ ‘Where shall I set it out, father;’ said I. ‘Just where 
you like,’ said the old man; and so, taking it up as tenderly as if it had 
feeling as well as life, I carried it off to the spring I mentioned, and 
planted it there.”’ 

“ Well, sir.” 

“Well, sir—it took—you'll excuse me—bvut I think I can see myself 
pawing in the soft earth, and setting it out with my little rough hands, 
jost as I hed seen my father set out his cabbage-plants, and when I had 
done, looking up, and growing very red about the gills, to find him 
standing over me—the good old man!—looking as pleased as a child. 
‘ Right, my boy—all right,’ said the old man; ‘ you'll make a smart man, 
if you live; that was done after a real workmanlike fashion; couldn’t 
a-done it better myself. Take care of your tree, now, and there’s no 
doubt it will tive ae long as you do—and perhaps longer.’ ”’ 
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Here the poor man at whose bedside I was sitting drew a long breath 
and whapped over on his pillow; and it was a matter of tem minutes 
before I could bring him back to the subject again; and when I did, 


upon my word, there was 6 perceptible difference in the strength of bie 


} Voice. 


‘Well, well,” said he at last, “I see you mean to have it, and 
perhaps it may do me good to tell you the story. You love trees, don’t 
you?” 

“ Love them! I reverence them.” 

“ Allthe same. I knew you did. [could have sworn, the first time 
I ever heard you open your mouth about the country, that you woulc 
Well— 
that tree I watched over, night and day, for thirty years—I mean what 
I say; watched over it, and tended it for Arty years, digging round the 


roots every spring, and fencing it from the cattle, and turning the waste 


sooner tear down a house, than atree. Give us your hand! 


water from the spring under it, until it throve—Lord, how it throve!— 
it was a larger and a handsomer tree at forty, than you could find within 
fifty miles, of double that age. And when I pulled up stakes, and lef 
Freeport forever, and went round to say good-by to every thing I loved— 
the last thing Iventured to look at, if you'll believe me, was that very tree, 
and the beautiful spring of water underneath ; the coolest and clearest 
water I ever met with in all my life—it may be an old man’s whim— 
and it may be because I have been living so long in New York, but such 
is my deliberate opinion. Don’t laugh at me.” 

Heaven forbid! I respect your feelings, and, what 
is more to the purpose, can assure you that I have heard of the water 


“Laugh at you! 


of that spring ever since I can remember; but don’t let me interrupt 
you.” 

“ Well, continued he, lifting himself up on one elbow, and propping 
Well, sir 
—every year since I left Freeport, I have been in the habit of paying a 
visit, in the summer time, to that spring and that tree. The old house 
had gone into other hands; even the old barn had been sold for half ite 
worth, and the avails employed in building another, of not more than 
half its size—which, when it was finished, cost more than the eld one 
sold for, and was not hall soguod. You'll excuse me, but they deserved it, 


his broad shoulders with a bolster, and two or three pillows. 


| and I told them so. Here the worthy man chuckled faintly, and then fel! 


a coughing. Yes, sir—the house had gone, the fences, and even the old 


| barn—though it was not so very old neither, and might have lasted « 


hundred years longer, with a little patching—and so, look where I would, 
there was nothing to remind me of old times ; nothing to make me re- 
member myself and my home, but the tree I had planted with my own 
hands, and the clear spring of water, running away from among its very 
roots. And every year I have gone there, and seated myself in the 
shade, and guzzled and guzzled—I dare not say how much of the water 


| —but enough to spoil half a score of wine drinkers ;—Yee sir—every 


Many is the time I have heard of it, and | year of my life, without a single failure since I left that part of the 


world, until last year, when I was prevented by sickness in my family. 
And every year I found that glorious old tree, grown larger and healthier, 
and more and more promising, so that, to tell you the truth, remember- 
ing the prophecy of my father, I found encouragement for myself in its 
amazing thriftiness and strength. It may seem strange to you, sir—un- 
accountable to every body—that a man of my age and of my habits, and 
you know what they are, should feel as if he had grown to a tree; as if 
it were, in a manner, a part of himself; yet so it was with me. And 
this year, being unable to bear the separation any longer, and not only un- 
willing, but unable, I determined to pay the old tree and the old spring 
another visit, and see how they were getting on—for the sake of my fa- 
mily—whowere if possible, more anxious than I was, for me to see it once 
more; believing it would do me good; for my old wife will have it that 
I used to talk about that tree in my sleep—but I have done talking about 
it now, sir. Well, well; I left my home three weeks ago last Wed- 
nesday, and lost no time in finding my way to the old house. Every 
thing looked natural enough, except the barn, and that I said nothing 
about; though I confess it rather stuek in my crop; and I was’nt 
very sorry, when the stupid fellow told what a miss-go he had made of 
it. So, having looked about me, I stole out of the back-door and hurried 
away towards the spring; but when I came to the little orchard, and 
was just going to clamber over the fenre—I stopped aud stared—and 
looked about me, as if I had been dropped into a strange place, Not 
sign of the old tree was to be seen! For a moment I felt bewildered ; 
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completely stupified with surprise. What could have become of the tree ! 
Could I be mistaken—or were my senses leaving me? Surely there 
was the orchard ; there the pasture, and there the litde spring. I hur- | 
sied toward it; and you may judge of my feelings, when [ tell you that 
all there was left of that wonderful old tree, was a stump not higher 
than I was when I plantedit; and the spring itself was literally choked | 





witb leaves and chips and rubbish. I could scarcely believe my own 
eyes. I felt as if » judgement bad fallen upon my father’s house ; indeed 
{ can hardly tell you how I felt, or what I said, or what I did. I only 
know that, instead of staying all night, as I intended, I left the place 
forever; only stopping to kiss a dear child that had followed me down to 
the spring, and stood watching me, with her eyes brimful—God bless 
xer—while her brute of a father was trying to explain why he had felled 
he tree Aud what d'ye think was the man’s excuse?” 

“ Can’t imagine, for the life of me.” 

‘No, that you would not, I dare say, if you were to guess a hundred 
times. Why, sir, in the first place, he said there were a plenty of trees 
-ound there—and trees were no rarity in that part of the world—only fit 
‘or burning. And when I reminded him that the elm was good for no- 
thing as fire-wood, his answer was, ‘ True enough, old gentleman, but 
then, you see, the gals and boys used to come and sit under that ere tree 
in strawberry time, and tumble about in the grass, making believe they'd 
only come there to get a drink o’ water; and so I concluded to cut it down, 
and see if that would’nt make ‘em skase.” 

“The wretch!” whispered I. 

“Yes!” groaned the poor sufferer. ‘ You may well call him a wretch. 
But, notwithstanding all that, he has got a family worth seeing; and there’s 
one dear little child—Ruth, I believe her name is —worth going fifty 
miles to see. I've got a keepsake for her somewhere, and if you can ma- 
nage to send it by some trusty person, or to take it yourself—now could’nt 
you?—you'll oblige me more than I choose tosay. That girl felt the loss 
of that tree ; and though she never opened her mouth when she heard her 
father talkiug, and saw me going away pale with rage and mortification, 
she stole up to me, and slipping her little soft hand into mine, whispered 
to me not to cry, for she would plant another tree for me, and scoop out 
the spring, and sect it thick with strawberry-blossoms, against next sum- 
mer, if I would only promise to come again, and not take it so much to 
heart, nor be angry with her father. What could I say? I felt as if I 
should knock her father down; but instead of that, I kissed the forehead 
of the dear child, got into my gig, and set off on my return to New York; 
having no wish ever to see that place again, and believing in my heart, as 
I now tell you seriously, that I had received my death-blow.” 

“My friend—” said I, reproachfully. 

“T tell you Tam serious; I do not expect to see New York again. 
Just reach me that paper you see lying there.” 

I handed the paper to him. He opened it, and taking out a brooch | 
with a large tree enamelled upon it, entreated me to give it to the child 
he spoke of, with my own hands. 


I promised; and I kept my promise, and so did he; for he died onhis | 
return to New York. 


ae 


—————— ar 











Beware! | 

It wes a whole year before I had an opportunity of seeing the child | 
whose bebavior to the old man had fixed her in my heart furever. 
Again and again, I had pictured her to myself as a little timid thing, | 
with a strange earnestness of look, the deepest sensibility, and a child- 
ish warmth about her, which would be sure to repay me for a visit to 
her father’s, even though I were not the bearer of such a beautiful keep- 
sake. But, somehow or other, although I thought of her a thousand 
times at least in the course of the twelvemonth that followed, and half 
reproached myself more than once for not going on purpose to see her, 
instead of waiting till business or pleasure might happen to take me that 
way, still it never occurred to me to send her the brooch, instead of 
keeping it, until I could be the bearer of it myself. And why? There 
was my promise in the way ; my pledge to the old man—almost literally 
a death-bed promise, for he did not live a month after he put the keep- 
sake in my hand, praying me to deliver it myself. 

Atlast, however, one still summer afternoon, a whole year after the 
eld man and I had parted—he to pass over the threshold of another 
world, I vo busy myself yet a little longer in this—I found myself at 
North Yarmouth, on the way through to Freeport. Strangs! that I 
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should have so utterly forgotten the neighborhood ; but soit was. I had 


| jumped into my gig, and was leaning forward to take the reins from the 


ie :diord, when, happening to look up, I saw the word Freeport upon a 
sign-board just before me ; and on making the proper inquiries, bad the 
pleasure of learning that it weuld not be more thanamile or two eut of 
my way to visit the old house, and judge for myself touching all that 
Mc. Roberts had told me—Barnabas Roberts: I havn't meationed his 
name before, I believe. 

A fine rattling shower had just passed off. The dust was laid—the 
wind was rising ; there was a perfect hurricane of brightness among the 
damp leaves ; and the smell of newly-mown hay and trampled clover- 
blossoms was enough to set anybody dreaming. I felt younger by—by 
—no matter how many years. Other days were about me, the blue of 
another sky, the smell of another kind of blossoming air; rich and waa- 
ton, and lustrous with orange flowers and myrtle, and all alive with the 
voices of happy children, and the eyes of happy women. Of course, I 
didn’t suffer the grass to grow under the wheels of my carriage. Crack! 
went the whip, and away we rattled—the horse and 1; for, between 
ourselves, my dear, there was nobody with me, else | might have had 
something else to think of, or been elbowed into another road or by-path, 
perhaps,—with a flea in my ear ! 

“ Pray,” said I, as I came in sight of an old-fashioned, weather-beat- 
en house, that stood rather aloof, I thought, from everything elae in the 
neighborhood ; bleak, dreary, and altogether too unsociable for “my 
yuse”’—“' pray, my dear,” addressing myself to a young woman, just the 
other side of a stone-wall, over which I had seen her jump, at a single 
bound, as I topped the hill—* pray, my dear, can yon direot me to Mr. 
Elder’s 7 — Jotham Elder, I believe his name is.”’ 

The young woman stopped, and shaking back a prodigious quantity 
of hair from a face that startled me, answered with a slight lisp, the 
slightest in the world, barely enough to temper a sweet, childish voice— 
“ You are in the right path now, sir. My father’s name ts Jetham, and 
he lives in that’ere house you see yonder.” 

“ Ah!’ said I, reining up short, and trying to get snother peep, with- 
out being foo particular—“ Ah, and so you are a daughter of his, my"— 
my dear, I was going to say ; but just then she happened to lift ber eyes, 
and, for the life of me, I couldn’t tell whether they were the eyes of a 
woman, or ofachild. Sol changed the phrase, looked a little sheepish, 
Tam afraid, for a man of my age, and begged to know if her father was 
at home, with a courtliness of manner at which I have laughed many a 
time since. 

“| believe not, sir ; but mother is to home, and father’ll be back afore 
sunset. He’s only gone to Portland, sir, If you'll jest ride over to the 
house, they'll be very glad to see you. There's Nathern, I declare! 
he'll put up your horse, and you'll be sure to see father at supper. I'm 
a goin’ arter the cows now, or I would jest run over with you and show 
you the way ; but youcan’t miss the path. And if you stopall night, as 
I hope you may, why then I shall see you again, afore we go to bed.” 
And saying this, away she scampered, with one shoukler bare, a ragged 
sun-bonnet falling off, and her uncombed tresses glittering and streaming 
behind her, like a meteor. 


Having looked after her, I believe in my heart, for a good five mia- 
utes, wondering what on earth to make of her, and not a litth amused at 
her wish to see me again ‘‘ afore we went to bed,’’ I drove slowly along 
toward the old house, entered upon the widest path I could see, and 
found it “ green to the very door.’’ A magnificent-looking old woman 
was seated in a rocking-chair, just inside the entry, and two or three 
children were romping with the hcuse-dog upon the broad stone step. I 
didn’t count them, being determined to find out which was the one I 
wanted, before I opened my mouth. But the longer I waited, the more 
I was puzzled ; and having seated myself, at the desire of the old lady, 
and asked all the questions I could think of, about the best methcd of 
drying apples, and ripening cucumbers for seed, both of which pleasant 
household occupations were going on before me, at every window of the 
house ; and having found out how to bleach night-caps, that is to say, by 
putting them into a wooden dish, with a pail of soap-suds, and leaving 
them to steep for three days in the hot sunshine—I was just on the point 
of giving up the search for a bad job, when the largest of the childrea 
jumped up, and screamed out, “I told you ‘twas Trotty’s jigger, and 
there she is now ; and L’ll ask her, you see’f I don’t, ole Josh Elder !” 
Whereupon “ ole Josh Elder,’ as she called him, « little chubby- 
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faced wretch, as thick as he was long, and about five years old, I should 
think, threw himself upon the floor, and began to fling his lege about and 
scream like all-posssessed. 

“But who the plague was Totty? And what on earth could be the 
meaning of Totty’s jigger? And what did they mean by singing out, 
“There she is now?’ ~—T looked all round, but I could see nobody ; and 
there was rothing in sight, so far as I could perceive, at all resembling a 
jigger. In the midst of my perplexity, and just as I had begun to think 
of ashing for Miss Ruth, for I couldn’t bring myself to believe that, by 
any possibility, she could be one of these little dirty savages, the grand- 
mother appeared to wake up all #t once, and stooping forward, began 
adjusting her spectacles, with the air of a judge about to administer an 
oath, and settle the question for ever ; and then reaching underneath 
Master Josh, as he lay kicking and squalling upon the floor, and getting 


hold of alittle strange-looking wooden instrument, some fourteen inches 


long or thereabouts, and perhaps two inches wide, very thin and very | 
much warped—the little monster clinging to it with both hands all the | 


while, and trying to hide it—she fetched him a slap with it just where it 
fitted closest and was likely to do him most good, which brought him to 


his senses at once, and cleared up the mystery about Totty’s jigger, in 


much less time than I have taken to tell it. I understood in a moment 


what it was good for, and made up my mind, if I ever got married, to | 


have one always at my front door—and, if possible, with a grandmother 
to manage it. Since then, to be sure, I have heard the same gort of ar- 
ticle denominated a corset- bone, or busk—I forget which. 
they all mean the same thing. 

“There comes Totty now !"" shouted another and a somewhat larger 
girl, thrusting her head in at the door, and vanishing instantly at the sight 
of a stranger, as if she'd been shot. Up started all the rest of the chil- 
dren, followed by the house-dog, in full cry; and I was left alone with 


the grandmother. Meanwhile I had begun to think of my errand—to | 


fumble about me for the brooch ; the young, beautiful face [ had “just 
seen, though rather dirty, being, I had no sort of doubt, the face of the 
child I was after. 

“Madam,” said I, “as your son is late, I think it will be hardly worth 
my while to stay longer : and therefore” r 





“Why, dear heart !”’ cried the old woman, “you musn’t think of go- 
ing away to-night.” 

“Indeed, madam, but I must 
if I saw Mr. Elder.” 

“Wal, wal, yer can’t gotill arter supper. There's a plenty o’ time, if 
you want to gitto Brunswick or Bath to-night, or anywhere else on airth; 
and then, too, your horse ha’n't got through his feed yit, and we shall 
have supper in a few minutes. Luddy-tuddy ! if Ruth was only here 
now ; but it’s always jess so—always out o’ the way when she’s wanted, 
the poor little half-witted thing !”’ 

“Ruth !” said I. “Oh, ho! and who's Ruth ? 
folks I saw, as I turned up the path, perhaps !” 
misgivings. 


I had no idea of staying all night, even 


One of the little 
I began to have my 
“Or was it the funny-looking little girl that peeped into 
the door just now, and then ran off as hard as she could streak it, with 
the dog after her !”’ 

“I rather guess it was, friend—what may I call your name ?” 

‘Page, ma’am, at your service ”’ 

“Page! What Page? Not one o’ the down east Pages, hey’? Wal, 
I declare !” clapping on her spectacles, and falling to “a perusal” of my 
face, with the clearest intention in the world of becoming well acjuainted 
with my whole family—‘no relation of Zorobabel Page, air ye? er 
Timothy Page, or Silas Page, or any o’ the Hallowell Pages ? Why, 
dear heart! my grandmother was a sort of a Page herself; her first 
husband married into old Si Page's family.” 

Here followed a somewhat lengthy account of his family, from the 
landing of the ‘‘old folks’ at Plymouth, as she called them, which 
continued until, by some accident, I happened to mention the girl I saw 
going after the cows. 

** Arter the cows, indeed! Well, ifever! She go arter the cows! 
Why, if she gets into the woods arter the sun’s an hour high, we shall 
have to send for her; she'll never find her way home while she breathes 
the breath o’ life. Arter the cows! Why, man alive! the cows would 


be more likely to find her, than she would them, at this season o’ the | 


year. Hoity-toity! Here, Jake!—here, Joe! Rundown to the spring, 
Liddy, and see if she ain’t asleep there, with one o’ them’ere plaguy 
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don’t ye answer? Where all ye all? Poor Ruthy! If I wasn’t soold 
I'd go afier her myself; ur I'd know the reason why.” 

Ruthy! Ruth! God bless me! could it be that the young woman | 
| had spoken with at the wall, was the child, the dear child, I had beer 

so long yearning to see? She a child, with her strangely bright eyes 
and womanly mouth! 

While these thoughts were hurrying through my mind, a noise from 


| story-books in ber hand! Shoo,there! shoo! Where’s Watch? Why 
| 
| 
| 


afar off reached me, and half-bewildered, I knew not why, with a mix- 


ture of terror and hope, as I heard the shouting of the children and the 


barking of a dog, I started up and offered to go after 


poor Ruthy 
myself. 

“Well, Mr. Page, I must say thav’s very neighbourly in you; but yo 
look tired, and you don’t know the cow-patha, and maybe you might 
| have to wander about for miles before you found her, and be lost in the 
woods.” 

“ But I might find my way to the spring, perhaps.” 

“ Perhaps you might. Well, well, you may run over there, if yo 
like; and if you find Ruthy there, jest tell her to come home about the 
quickest—will ye? And if you don’t, why, Lord-a-massy on me! what 
shall 1 do ?1—her father out o’ the way, and nobody on earth about home 
| to help raise the neighbours ! ? 
| Ah! is the poor thing such a simpleton that she cannot find her way 
| home after nightfall ?”’ 


“Simpleton! Ruth Elder a simpleton! I guess you don’t know 


| much about the family, Mr. Page. No, nv; the girl’s only a Jeetle 
strange, and out o’ the way; a Jleetle too fond o’ readin’ and writin’, 


that’s all; and that makes her forgetful when she’s abroad in wair 


weather, or running about the woods near nightfall.—Ah, here she 
comes!” 

And asthe grandmother spoke, the young woman I had met came 
stealing sideways into the room, pale a3 death, and trembling from head te 


foot. A young woman! Poh—she was but a child, a mere child after 


all; though large enough to look womanly, at the distance I saw her 





The Spring 

‘“‘ And ao, my dear,”’ said I, seeing her so abashed, and rather dispo 
sed to encourage the poor thing—“ and so, my dear, youare little Ruth 
hey?” 

“ Sir!” said little Ruth. 

And “ ma'am!” said I, with a jump, muttering I never knew what, 
until after I had got away—but something, whatever it was, loud enough 
to be heard by the dear old grandmother, for she pushed up her specta- 
cles, and stared at me, and the children began tumbling about over the 

fleor, and screaming like all. possessed. 
| Whether it was an oath, and whether I looked sheepish or not, I must 
leave others to judge; al! I know is that I felt so, and that I am not 
very certain of anything else that happened for the next five minutes, 
save that the large lamping eyes of that child were upon me, with such 6 
womanly expression that I stopped and stared at her wiih my mouth 
half open, if I may belveve what she afterward told me with her own 


sweet lips. 

“Oh Totty! Totty! our Totty’s a marm! If our Totty ain't 
marm!"’ they cried—the little impts! gathering about her, and pulling 
at her apron as if they would pull it off, and the youngest of all going 
still further, as she slipped into a chair a little behind her grandmother, 
by clambering up and getting astride of her neck, holding on with both 
fists by her long, shining rresses, and shaking them with all her might, 
and shouting ‘‘ Get up, marm! get up, marm! Bobby wants a yide!"’ 

“ Pray,” said I, as soon as I had got my breath, “ prey, Miss Ruth, 
will you be so obliging as to show me the way to the spring ?”’ 

“ That will [!” said Miss Ruth, jumping up as she spoke, and trying 
to dislodge ber tormentor, and, if possible, to disengage his little, dirty- 
looking hands from her hair, without losing a fist-full, and msking him 
squall. But no—our gentleman was not in the humour. He wanted « 





yide to the spring, he must have a yide to the «pring, and he would have 
a yide to the spring; and the rest of the children, Liddy Augusty, and 
| Judy Ma-wry, (for so they pronounced it,) and our Ned, (an abbrevia- 
| tion of Nebuchadnezzar,) got together in a corner, where they stayed & 


long while, whispering and nudging one another, and making all sorts o! 
| faces at me, and at last gave tongue altogether in the noisiest outery you 
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»ver did hear in all your life—aa outcry which even their grandmother 


ouldn’t put a stop to, though she threatened them with the press-board, 


ind blazed away at the biggest, like a two-and-forty pounder, and finally | 


shook Totty’s jigger at them, till I trembled for the consequences— 
remembering what a capital fit | had seen a few minutes before. 

Butthe little plagues were all out of herreach, the poor old woman be- 
ng a cripple: 
moping and mowing at poor Ruth, and pointing all their fingers at ber, 
and gigling and screaming, “ Oh Miss Roth! Ah Miss Ruth! How 
aye do, marim 

In the midst cf the uproar Miss Ruth tore away, and giving me a sign 
o follow. darted through the back-door like a shadow, and I after her. 
Over the stone wall she went—and | after her! the children stringing 
away behind, at long intervals, and screaming and whooping like mad 
creatures. At length, just as we had got clear of the little wretches, 


ind I was begianing to breathe freely, I saw her spring over a brush- 


and there they stood for full five minutes by the clock, | 


fence—look round her a moment with all her bright hair flying loose— 


und stoop as if to gather a flower. I followed up on a sort of handgal- 
sop, and was up alongside before she had righted herself—and then— 
lida’t I catch it! Never shall I forget her look; never, to my dying 


lay! Ic was that of wronged, almost of outraged innocence—the pomp 
if maidenhvod ruffled by a careless breath in its very first flowering. 
And wherefore? Simply because I had forgotten myself so far as to 
reat her like a child again—a little, noisy, frolicsome, good-natured, 
omping child; to come upon her by surprise, when she stooped, not 
to pluck a flower, as I had supposed, but to pull up her stocking; and 
to look at her, as she started up at my sudden approach, from the midst 
of her long dishevelled tresses—a golden shower, if the color had been 
golden—a shadowy shower, at any rate, with the sun shining through 
it, in flashes and ripples; one white plump shoulder in full view, and 
the other not more than half-hidden—as no mortal rean ever yet looked 
upon a child, no matter how plump her shoulders were. 

Poor thing! she was very much to be pitied; and I, still more. Not 
a word was spoken, but I eaw by her change of manner, an averted eye, 
anda statelier carriage, that I must let her have her own way forthe future, 
and never mistake her for a child again, however much like a child she 
might choose to behave. 

At last we reached the spring. We were together and alone. The 
children were in the next ‘field, pulling strawberry-blossoms and wild 
roses, and chasing the butterflies—and what should hinder me from 
ooking into her face now? There was nobody to see—and nobody to 
tell, though she were to blush all over, and [ behave like the veriest 
simpleton that ever lived. So, putting a bold face on the matter, and 
speaking, to the best of my recollection and belief, in a bold, clear, 
manly voice, I said—says I—“ Andgo! this, then, is the beautiful spring 
{ have heard so much of! But where's the great elm?" 


Whether Miss Ruth misunderstood me, or was only thinking of some- 
thing else and didn’t hear me, I never knew ; nor would she ever tell 
me after we had got better acquainted; but her eyes filled, and 
she turned away sorrowfully and without speaking. After a silence of 
two or three minutes, which had begun to grow rather embarrassing for 
me, I recollected my errand. 

‘' Pray,”’ said I, “‘ Miss Ruth,” drawning the paper which contained 
the brooch from my pocket, and slowly unwrapping it, ‘ pray, my dear, 
do you remember having ever seen a tree like that ?’’—here I handed 
her the brooch—“ anything like that, in all your life before ?”’ 

After looking at the brooch for a moment, with a smile of childish joy, 
her countenance changed suddenly, and snatching it from my hand, she 
screamed out— 

“Goodness me ! why—if there was only a little drop of water just 
here—only a drop, now—gushing out from among the roots, I should 
say it was a likeness of the old elm that used to stand here—just here! 
that’s the stump you see there. As I live! L never saw anything so 
strange in all my life! Oh, what mould I give that father was here 
now! And that old gentleman that went away from us broken-hearted, 
last summer, after father had cut down the tree—his tree he called it— 
for he had planted it with his own hands when a little boy, and had 
watched over it, and tended it, and played with it; I declare I'd give the 
world to see him now, and show him that tree in the brooch !” 

And here the poor thing began to sob, as if her very heart would 
break. 
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I tried to comfort her, and, stealing up to her side, slipped my arm 
round her waist—and—and—shall I acknowledge the truth ? — seated 
myself on the old stump and drew her upon my knee ; and then finding 
that she neither grew red in the face nor put up her lip, nor bounced 
away, as I expected—and almost hoped—I proceeded to question her 
about the old gentleman, as she called him, and the tree, and the spring, 
until L could bear it no longer. She hadn't taken her eyes off the 
brooch—off the tree, I should rather say, for I don't believe she saw the 
brooch; nor had she answered me with a single word—but tear after 
tear fell upon my hand—she trembled—and I had just begun to clear up 
the mystery of my appearance, and had got as far as the death of the 
old gentleman, and the story he had told me about poor little Ruth, slip- 
ping her hand into his at the door, and making a promise, (which I saw 
had been faithfully kept—for the spring was cleared out and the turf 
white with strawberry-blossoms, and a young elm had started up, as out 
of the old roots of the other) — and I had just mentioned the errand I had 
come on—at which her warm tears flowed faster and faster ; and I hardly 
know what else might have happened, for she evidently needed more 
camforting, and I was just in the humor for it, when, chancing to look 
up, I saw at least three pair of eyes peeping at us through a fence I had 
not observed before. She saw them, too, but never moved an inch, nor 
manifested the least embarrassment—and before I had entirely recover- 
ed from the shock, somebody at my elbow said— 

“« How d’ye do, mister? What may I call yourname? Seems to me 
I've seen you afore—somewhere.”’ 

“ Why father ! is that you!” cried Miss Ruth, but without stirring from 
my lap or showing any signs of alarm. ‘“ Where did you come from? 
Look here!—here, here !—Did you ever see anything so beautiful !’” 

“Ts it goold?"” said he—taking the brooch in his hand with a know- 
ing leer, and trying to heft it, and then shaking his head. ‘‘ Can't say I 
think much on’t.”” (Poor girl! how she coloured.) ‘“‘ How much does 
the fellow arx for’t 1” 

Was the old codger pokin’ fun at me, as they call it away down East; 
or did he really mistake me for a tin-pedlar, and suppose I had got his 
child away by herself, to wheedle her out of a stray pistareen? 

«Why, father, I meont the tree, and not the brooch! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself—hadn’t he, Mister What-d’ye-call-em? He's a gen- 
tleman, father, every inch of him—that you may depend on—aint you,sir? 
And he’s come to bring me that beautiful tree in the brooch as a present 
from old Mr. What’s-his-name there? Abhi, father, how will you feel when 
you come to hear the poor old gentleman's dead ?”’ 

Her father began to look serious. 

“ Dead, father! Aint he, sir? And what is more, father, he died of 
a broken heart—didn’t he, sir ?””—and here she fell a sobbing again, and 
dropped the brooch upon the turf; and when I picked it up and gave it 
to her she didn’t seem to know it—“ Yes, father—and even upon his death- 
bed he kept talking about that old tree by the spring, which I wanted you 
to spare, and whieh you would cut down, you said, though we should all 
cry our eyes out. Oh father, father! how do you feel now!” 


P. 8 WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. 
a 


PHILOSOPHICAL QUERIES. 


If change of scene should be recommended to an invalid, would sitting 
through two scenes of a play atthe Park, answer the desired end ? 


If it was necessary to send out a Minister to China, was not Mr. 7’. 
Frelinghuysen, the most appropriate person to receive the appointment ? 


Should not Lear, te played always by a squinting actor ? 


Is there not a community of interest between the razor strop man and 
Mr. Hone? 

Is what the Episcopalians call Lady Day, any relation to Day the India 
Rubber man ? 


Is it not more than probable that the lost tribe of Ham, may yet be de- 
tected in the inhabitants of the Sand wich Islands ? 

Ifa tailor commences a suit for me, can he afterwards change his 
ground and commence a suit against me ? 

If a besieging general batters down the walls of a town, and the siege 
is afterwards raised by a treaty of peace, does the law of nations require 
the general to stop and mend his breaches. 

On that stormy night in the Hellespont, when Leander attempted the 
waves, would it not been better policy to have waived the attempt 7 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


From the Lady's World 
THk DESEBIED WIFE. 
BY MKS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


They had lived together five years. Married in the first bright flush 
of youth, while scarcely more than children, both had struggled to blend 


| 


to draw him into offering atonement—he little knew that the dangerous 


| tongue of a woman, whose joy lay in creating discord, had filled tha: 


gevile bosom with feelings it bad never known before, and that his own 
culpable expressions of admiration were scarcely noticed in the terrible 


| anguish created by the idea of a rival to her husband's love. 


romance with the stern realities of life, till its duties and the quiet every- | 


day hopes which make the blivs of a household were forgotten. Ina 
vain toil to preserve the fanciful and half ideal passion which bad pre- 
maturely united them, they lost sight of the useful and the real. In his 
affections, in his business, everywhere, young Percy carried the refined 
and fastidious tastes of a lettered and poetical mind. Teo cultivate a 


vivid imagination, to refine a taste always morbid, was his constant and | 


unsafe effort; while she, young, thoughtless, and devoted to her husband, 


abanduned herself to affections already too vivid. Innocent, loving ard | 


romantic as on the day of ber marriage, she was, alas for her, child-like, 
and uncultivated as then, also, and every year of their married life served 
but to separate the minds of two beings whose fates had been linked too 
soon and too rashily. 

Alas for the woman who has no tribute but that of tenderness and 
affection to render her home attractive; who is the plaything rather than 


the companion of her husband,—who expects to keep the heart ofa being | 


whose mind she cannot comprehend! Alas for poor Jane Percy, for 
she was one of these! At the age of twenty one she found herself a wife 
without the esteem of her husband, but retaining in her own beart all the 
warm and thrilling fondness which had constituted che sunshine of her 
bridal day. 


Percy looked keenly in the young man’s face for a moment after he 
had done speaking. 

“You were kind,” be said, with a haughty bow, ‘‘ good night, sir!’ 
and the husband passed on to the apartment of his wife. 

Mrs. Percy was sitting in the chair to which she had fallen; when her 
husband knocked gently at thedoor, she arose and admitted him, but her 
hand shook, and it was some time before she had strength to turn the 
bolt. 

Percy cast one glance at her pallid face, quietly asked why she was ur 
so late, and going to a table poured out a glass of water and drank it off 

* You look ill and tired,” he said in a voice so strangely calm and 
gentle that impulsively she lifted her heavy eyes to his face. 

“I could not sleep while you were away,” she said, sitting down anc 
resting her arm on the table. Her head fell forward, and as it lay upon 
her arm, ehe turned the soft eyes he had once loved earnestly on hiz 
face. 

He turned away his head, and taking up @ pen began to write. “ You 
had better go to bed now—I have writing that will keep me busy some 
hours,” he said, still with unusual gentleness. ‘ You will require rest, 


| for to-morrow we shall returnto New England—can you and the child be 


It was late at night, and still Jane Percy was up; seated by the win- | 


dow, and watehing with strained eyes the few persons that now and then 


walked hurriedly along the dim pavements of Broadway. ‘Tears | 


stood in her soft, blue eyes; her lips were pale and tremulous, while the 


jewels on her smaili fingers glittered inthe lamp-lightas she knitted them | 


nervously together whenever the least sound from below reached her 
ear. She arose and walked the room hurriedly to and fro,—she wander- 
ed from the parlor to a bed-room that opened from it, flung herself upon 
the snowy counterpane, buried her face in those small hands and wept 
as if her heart would break. “Ah, why did he biing me here—why 
leave me *hus forever alone, or exposed vo the fascinations of men like 


this bewildering foreigner,—to the hints of that woman,—shal! I tell him | 


—dare I tell him—what was said tome this very night? I had guessed 
it before—but ob, to have others tell me of a rival,—others condole and 
speak so pityingly because he loves me no longer. This will drive me 
mad! What was it that man said to mo at parting,’ she exclaimed, 
starting from the pillow, aud putting the ringlets of dishevelled gold back 
from her pallid temples with both hands. ‘‘ [t was that which I ehould 
not have listened to, I, a wife—his wife!’ All at once a faint crimson 
stole over the cheek of that fair young creature; she bent her eyes to the 
floor, and seemed trying to connect some memory in her troubled mind. 
“He held my hand, and yet I did not reprove him, my heart was too full 
—too cruelly torn with what | had heard of my husband. I did not 
know it till now, peihaps even yet it was not so: my head aches dread- 
fully, I might have dieamed it—bur—but - 

She sprang forward with a quick breath which was almost a cry, undid 
the bolt, end reached forth her arms to receive her husband: she recoil- 
ed witha lwok of horror, and attempted to close the door again. It was 


not Percy, but the foreigner who had paid the so neglected creature so | 


much attention for weeks, when her heart and mind were unsettled with 
distrust of her husband’s principles as well as of his love. There be 
stood at the door of her private room, late at night, and she alone, 
unprotected, and in a boarding-house. 

“One moment,” said the foreigner, in his peculiar broken English-— 


this evening. I heard you walking to and fro and could not rest, think- 
ing one so !ovely anxious or ill at ease. I feared that my boldness had 
offenced, and come to apologize—are you ill? Have I given pain?” 
Mrs, Percy could not answer, but trembling in every limb, motioned 
the bold intruder to depart, and when he seemed inclined to speak sgain, 


she forced the door against him and drew the bolt—at that moment a | 


ready for the afternoon cars?” 

The young wife started up with a look of sudden joy, and would have 
flung herself upon his bosom in the fullness of her gratitude—but he did 
not seem to observe the affectionate impulse, and with a feeling of disap- 
pointed tenderness she withdrew into the bed room. 

Percy leaned his forehead on his hand, and seemed lost in deep, if no: 
painfal thought, for more than haif an howr. 

“Why should I doubt or hesitate,” he said— why,”—and with his 
eyes fixed on the paper before him, “though this suspicion had never 
crossed my mind. I cannot love her as I did, unless it were possible ts 
call back the crade ideas of youth,—the boyish fancy which is satisfied 
with gentleness and beauty alone. I will not deal harshly with her, I, 
who have left her so much to herself. I should have guarded her better 
for my child’s sake, and for hers, if not fur my own. She shall keep the 
child, too, it would be cruelty to separate them—but for me i 

He broke off his meditations and began to write, but his usually rapid 


| pen faltered more than once in its task, and when the letter was finished 


carriage stopped at the door, and she heard a step, kis step in the pas- | 


sage. A sudden faintness came over her, and she sunk to a chair trem- 
bling like a frightened child. It was Percy who had entered the hall 
just in time to see the foreigner coming from the direction of his wife’s 


parlor. He stopped suddenly and confronted the man, his brow burn- | 


ing, and with astern expression in his dark eyes. 

“You are up late, sir, and absent from your room at an unusual! hour,” 
he said, in a voice strangely low and calm. 

The man bowed his head, and attempted to pass on with the bland smile 
natural to him just visible on his lip, but at a glance of the stern eyes 
bent upon him, his face seemed to change his perpose. } 

“T have been to inquire after Mrs. Percy,” he said—“ I heard a sound 
in her room, @ moaning sound, as if seme one weie suffering with pain 
or fear: there was no servant that | could summon, and knowing, even 
though ill, that the lady had no one near to render aasistar ce, | went up 
to protier aid if it were needed. The lady did not admit me, and [ came 
away.” 

The manepoke quietly, and all that he said was true. He had listened 
to the unsteady foot tep of the poor lady watching in the room above ulla 
late hour, and fearing that ber restlessness arose from displeasure at his 
careless gallantry during the evening, he had allowed a generuus impulse 


he sealed it with a trembling hand. It Jay upon the table before him 
folded and ready for the inscription full balf an hour; at length he remo- 
ved the hand which had supported his forehead, took up the pen again 
and slowly wrote his wife’s name, but as he did so a moisture crept into 
his eyes, and his lip quivered for an instant. He put the letter in 
his pocket-book, and laying down on the sofa, remained there until the 
morning, still, but sleepless. 

Three days after the scene we have described, Jane Percy stood in 
chamber of her father’s dwelling, her child was playing in the sunshine 
which streamed through a neighbouring window, and her husband stood 
before her equipped for a journey. 

“You will return soon,” she said anxiously. “ I shall notbe contented 
to remain here long if you are away.” 

[tis impossible for me to set a time,” replied Percy evasively, but 
with a steady voice. 

The child had thrown one of its playthings out of reach, and began to 
cry; the mother stepped toward it, and while her back was turned 
Percy approached the bed and placed a letter beneath one of the pillows. 
He was about to leave the room, but she approached him, with the child 


| in her arms, and giving way for one instant, he snatched the baby, kissed 
“(I did sot wish to intrude, but you left the drawing-room so abruptly | 


it, and left the room. 
The young wife sat her child on the bed, and lay down beside it weep- 


| ing bitterly, she scarcely knew why, for Percy had only left them for 
| few days, and the shelter of home was over and about herself and her 


little ones ; still she wept on, now and then lifting her head to kisa the 
rosy cheek of her infant as it played with the fringed curtains, and bea! 
the pillow with its tiny head. She was becoming more composed when 
the child set up a gleeful shout, and she saw that a letter was grasped 
and slightly crushed in its tiny fingers, she saw her own name in Percy's 
handwriting, and snatching the letter, tore it open, regardless of the 
infant, who began to cry violently at being thus harshly dealt with. With 
the letter held firmly in both hands, Jane Percy read it through, her lipe 
and entire face blanched perfectly white as she finished the first line; 
and when the child crept toward her and exerted bia baby strength ti 
recover the paper, it was clenched convulsively, and the unhappy mother 
lay senseless and white as a corpse on the pillow. 

An hour went by, and still the desertea wife lay senseless and like + 
thing of death. The babe became tired of play, and fell asleep, with hie 
warm, rosy cheek nestled close to the pallid face of his parent. Thus it 
was that the father of Jane Perey found bis child when he entered the 
chamber to inquire after hia little grand>on, 

Phe old man took the paper from bis child and read it, while the 
household were crowding around the sufferer bewildered and in terror 
She revived at last, and thea the stern father sent every one from uk 
room, even to the infant. 

** My child,” said the old man. 


The anfferer turmed her head feebly onthe pillow, aed lifted ber heavy 
eyes to bis. 
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“« My child,” repeated the old man once more, “had he any cause for 
his suspicion |” ’ : 

‘Ob, father!’ exclaimed the unhappy young creature, in a voice of 
thrilling reproach. 

“ Tpank God!” burst from the lips of that aged man, his face fell 
forward upon the bed, and he wept aloud. * Do not grieve—tlec the 
selfish one go—i have a roof to shelter my ict aod her child—you can 
be happy with me once more, my poor Jane!" said the kind man, once 
more litung his face. 

“ Tloved him, father,” was the touching reply. 

For one moment the old man looked almost angrily on the frail crea- 
ture prostrated before him, but his better nature was ever uppermost, 
and inssead of chiding, he bent down and kissed ber forehead. 

“Iris right, my girl, he is your husband.”’ 

She ptuced hee arm feebly around his neck and returned his kindness, 
with @ fuint but grateful pressure of her tremulous lips. “ Let me read 
the letter again, my father.”” 

The old man placed the letter in her hand and left the room. She 
read it atuentively more than once, laid it in her bosom, and tried to arise, 
but she was too feeble, and it was many days before that pale bead was 
lifted from its pillow again. 

For two years the ushappy wife remained with her father. The cruel 
jesertion ot her bausband seemed to have changed and strengthened her 
character—" | know it all,” she would say—* he believed me nothing 
more than a child,—he bad ne sympathy with my feelings, while I could 
bave none with his mind. He loved me with his whole being,—I had 
never been suspected of wavering in my deep, too deep affection for him. 
Bur I will hope, father, struggle and hepe on.” 

The old man would smile kindly and encourage her, so with one strong 
and affeetionare faith at her heart she studied night and day, toiling fur 
knowledge with a perseverance that nothing could dauut or diminish. 
She had a beautiful guide, his books, his drawings, and pictures were in 
ber possessivn. His pencil marks on the margin of every volume were & 
precious guide through the path of knowledge which he had pursued 
alone. 

Two years, how much cantwo years of study accomplish when the heart 
becomes teacher tothe mind? The strange, wilful man who had aban- 
Joned his wife so ruthlessly would scarcely bave known the quiet, thoug ht- 
ful and dignified woman, whose sweet face had become beautiful w*th 
thought aud effections chastened but not diminished—affections that be- 
come etronger and brighter as they were blended with the intellectual. 

Jane Percy was alone ia her chamber—books lay upon a table by the 
window where she sat, a balf finished drawing was in her hand, and tears 
atood in ber eyes, it was an attempt at his features imperfect and sketchy, 
but the boy was like his father, and that food beart had not lost one shade 
of the lineaments that wrong and absence had but traced the deeper there. 
It was not strange that Jane Percy should be sad that nighr, tor it was 
just two years since the husband of her youth had departed for Europe. 

She laid down the drawing with a heavy heart. Could it be that Per- 
cy had left them furever, that he would not return to look on the face of 
his boy. How like bis father he was lying in that snowy bed, with one 
amal! hand nestled under the warm cheek, and that sofc brown hair curl 
ing so thickly over bis head ! 

Poor Jane Perey, she was desponding then : the past had keen whisper- 
ing in her beart;—the present; it was a gloomy, sad present; and the fu- 
ture, just then she had no hope for the future. Weary with the tears she 
had shed, and almost heart-broken with tender regreis, she crept to the 
side of her child, laid her wet cheek to bis and slept heavily. 

At day break the child became restless and murmured in hia sleep, the 
mother siumbered on but drew him closer to her heart, a single tear drop- 
ped from her closed lushes to the pillow, and words of genue tenderness 
broke from her lips. Still the soft gray light o morning came through 
& grape vine rustling at the window befure those gentle eyes unclesed. 
The child was still asleep, but her kisses awoke tim, and when he saw 
that she had been weeping, the little fellow sat up in bed and made a 
gentle attvinpt to console her, and in the effurt dropped into a soft stum- 
ber again. 

Jane arose from the bed, and for the first time remarked that she was 
atill dressed, and had remained all night exactly as she had dropped away 
from grief and weariness, while fundiing her child. Sne bad dreamed, 

too, that all night long, sweet, ead fancies had haunted her pillow. She 
went tu a table, sat down, and began to write, for the first time in poetry, 
and thus was registered the 


DREAM OF THE DESBRTED, 


I slept—amid the thoughts that roam 

And weave themselves so strangely round me, 
Those mourafal memories that come 

Like spirit tones that once have bound me, 
And there, upon my slumbering sense, 

A knowledve feil that we were parted; 
A mournful knowledge, so intense, 


That sleeping, 1 was broken hearted ; 


My soul was sorrowful and lone, 
My very sense of life grew dreary, 
As prisocved in a marble stone, 


My pulse beat on inert and weary, 
And feelings only thine for years, 

Unfeuered, free and sweetly gushing, 
Lay on my heart a weight of teara, 
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I felt them to my eyelids rushing; 
I felt them freeze around tho strings 

That gave my heart its music tone, 
And, as the wiatry mooabeam flings 

Culd brightness on an altai-sione, 
The memory of thy smile came back; 

But it was all estranged and cold, 
It left no sunshine in its track ; 

In sleep, my heart was growing old. 


[ wept—for in that painful sleep 
My feeliogs knew but one control, 
And pride, that sentinel to keep 
The portal of a woman's soul, 
Now slumbered sadly on his post, 
And visions of the past went by, 
Of love and hope ali dead and lost, 
Like flowers that briefly bloom and die. 
My dream was lengthened into yeara— 
Years of such utter loneliness, 
As falls upon a heart, when tears 
Have wurn it cold and passionless. 
Earth was to me a weary home, 
My soul was driven from its shrine, 
It seemed a gem where light had come 
And hardened when it taught to shine. 


A change came softly o'er my dream, 
Twas like a sunshine gently stealing, 
With rosy touch and pleasant gleam, 
Across the frozen fount of feeling ; 
It was as if a seraph came, 
Born of that sunbeam, music’s daughter, 
Who, smiling, bent and wove a ebain 
Of starry blossoms on the water; 
And from those blossoms softly stole 
A light, like pear! gleams in the ocean, 
And throvgh the chambers of my soul, 
It kindled still some sweet emativn. 
’Twas thou had’st wrought the change, I knew 
That light, it waa the smile that won me! 
The blossoums—there was one that threw 
A gentle perfume ever on me: 
Our souls lay blended in its life, 
It linked the solemn chain that bound us; 
Its cup, with dew and sweetness rife, 
Made the air holy all around us, 


I slept—and still we were apart! 

Butin the changes of my dream, 
That blos»om, pillowed on my heart, 

Like lily on a@ restless stream, 
Was cherished with the ruby dew 

That sweils my veins with thoughts of thee, 
My own—my better life—and grew 

In nature like ourselves; and we, 
By its young light, as by a star, 

Met once again—oh! it was sweet— 
We who had been apart so far— 

Thus in my slumbering thought to meet 
Sill. in my calm unrest | knew 

The arms that clasped me were but seeming, 
But dear the vision, though untrue, 

Twas joy to love thee if but dreaming. 
Thy breath was warm upon my cheek, 

And tears benenth these eyelids lay, 
While the glad words I could not speak, 

Died faintly on my lips, for they 
Seemed fearful that their overflow 

Might hush the gentle music stealing 
Through the full heart that beat below, 

Happy, yet half ics bliss concealing. 


Though conscious it was still a dream, 
And that dear presence all ideal, 
As children see the rainbow's gleam, 
And think the golden cup is real; 
I closed my senses to the truth, 
And thought thy murmured words were those 
That ’woke the echo of my youth, 
And the deep feelings from repose ! 
Which faithlessness, or time, or wrong, 
May seek to crush, but »l! in vain! 
The soul that wakes to perfect song 
Can never still ics s:rings again ; 
My slumbering thoughts still clung to thee 
In the soft stillness of that hour, 
As each had been a restless bee, 
Thy heart a golden jessamine flower, 


A distant light came sofily breaking, 
Like sunbeams through the hazy past, 
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Some gentle mem’ry still awaking, 

More dear, more tender than the last. 
That light, it was the dawning day 

Through my lone casement faintly streaming, 
That light so dreary, chill and gray— 

I knew—I knew it was but dreaming ! 


Ob! wherefore should these eyes unclose, 
Whence came that vision as [ slept, 
To mock my soul in its repose 7 
Thy child unto my heart had crept. 


Oh! God, it was not all untrue; 
The arms that clasp my neck are thine. 
Thy own proud blood is blushing through 
The limbs that nestle close to mine. 
The breath, which floats upon my mouth 
And mingles softly with my own— 
Like perfume wafted through the south, 
From roses of the torrid zone— 
Was of thy life the purest light, 
A ray from thy own being given 
To lips so innocent and bright, 
Their smile belongs to thee—or heaven. 
He moves, that pleasant eye uncloses, 
He murmurs, sleepily and low, 
This cheek, all warm with youth and roses, 
In sleep has found a richer glow; 
A shadow falls upon our child, 
For he has seen his mother’s tears, 
These lips that trembled when he smiled, 
Have fill’d his infant heart with fears. 
He feels, but cannot understand 
Why these dim eyes are turned away, 
But grieving, lifts his tiny hand, 
To move the tresses back, where they 
Have fallen on my aching brow, 
Gently and kind, as it would seem 
His infant heart began to know 
The pain left by that mocking dream. 
He bends his dewy lips te me, 
And with a sweet infantine grace, 
He turns those blue eyes lovingly 
Upon my pale and troubled face. 
He knows not why that soft caress 
Receives no answering clasp or tone, 
But his red lips still closer press 
My child—my child—we are alone! 


When Jane Percy had finished writing she folded the paper and di- 
rected it to her husband. She had received neither message, line, nor to- 
ken from him since his departure, but he had left correspondents in the 


country, and she knew that he had travelled over Europe, and was then | 


in Paris. So that little paper was sent forth tremblingly like a dove upon 
the cold waters. 


pletely satiated with the excitements of Paris. 
London, Rome and Naples, had trod the sacred grounds of Jerusalem, 
and in every place sought eagerly to fling off a consciousness of the past, 
but it haunted him like a shadow. In vain he tried to cast the responsi- 
bility of his unhappiness on the young mother whom he had deserted. 
Reason as he would, a scarcely acknowledged consciousness of her inno- 
cence and of his own unworthy conduct made itself felt through selfishness 
and sophistry. There came seasons, too, of loneliness and solitude, when 
his spirit pined for the quiet of home, for the smiles of his child, for the 
soft voice that had blended itself so long with his very existence. And 
now amid the whirl of Parisian society, and surrounded by the blandish- 
ments of the most fascinating and brilliant women on earth—this til] now 
transient yearning after affection, and the sweet endearments of home, 
became a powerful want. He had found female intellect ready to lavish 
its brightness upon him at every corner ; but the affections, the sincerity, 
that is to intellect what perfume is to the rose—that was wanting. 
Upon the night when we again introduce the selfish man to our rea- 


ders, he had been at a large party given by the American ambas+ador— | 


a party that had combined in its attractions everything that would charm 
the taste of a refined and fastidious man. Women celebrated for their 
beauty and intelleci surrounded him. Men of great minds had taxed 
his great conversational powers to the utmost, but amid all Percy was 
sad and dispirited. A shadow of the past lay on bis heart—he left the 
gay throng almost unconsciously, and entering his hotel, sat moodily 


down to indulge in the gloomy thoughts that were far more suitable for 


the solitude of that dim old chamber, than the glittering saloons he had 
left. As he sat supporting his head with one hand, with his eyes fixed 
on the fire, and a lamp burning dimly at his elbow, a picture arose 
before his mind with a vividness which, struggle against it as he would, 


remained there fixed and immoveable. The picture was that of a young 


child playing in the sunshine, and of a fair matron with 4 sweet mater- 
nal sadness on her face, stooping to lift the boy that he might look upon 
the husband and parent that was about to desert them forever. 

Percy arose and began to pace the room; but moving or at rest, that 
same picture was before his mind. He sat down again, and for the first 
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time observed a folded paper lying near the lamp—a letter directed 1, 
himself. The handwriting made him turn pale; his hands shook as he 
broke the seal, and when the broken lines of a m met his eye, hy 
began to read while the very breath seemed hushed in his bosom, « 
intensely was he absorbed in the lines. Again and again he perused 
that paper till the colour came back to his marble check, and the fire of 
a happy resolve broke through the gloom of his dark eyes. Abow: 
midnight Percy stood up, thrust the paper in his bosom, and rang th 
ell. 

His valet appeared. 

‘“* When does the next packet sail for New York?” he said. 

“On Wednesday,” 1eplied the man. 

“ And this is Monday—do not go te rest again, but pack my trunks— 
I leave Paris in the morning!” 

* . - ” * * 

“Mamma, look there!” said little Charles Percy, leaning over the 
window sill of his mother’s bed chamber, and thrusting back the grape 
leaves with his liule hand, ‘‘ What a great tall man, mamma.” 

Jane was absorbed by an old dry bough which she was working into» 
clump of trees, that formed the foreground of a landscape in oils. She 
heard the child’s voice without marking his words, lifted her pencil 4 
moment, looked up, and smiling on the boy, bent over her picture again, 

“ Mamma, he is coming in!’’ exclaimed the boy, springing from the 
chair which had supported him by the window. 

Jane started up, and the pencil fell from her hand—a footstep was o: 
the stairs—that footstep her heart had leaped to it a thousand times, but 
she could not move; the blood left her cheek, and with parted lips and 
glittering eyes she stood breathless as a statue. The door opened, she 
sprang forward with a thrilling cry, and fainted on Percy. 

“ Lay her upon the bed,”’ said the old man, wiping the tears from his 
face, and taking Charley in his arms who was erying lustily, and shaking 
his little fist at the tall man who had frightened his mamma. 

“Hush, Charley, hush,” said the grandfather, patting the boy's curly 
head, and smiling through his own tears, “ husb, it is your father.” 


a 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


The steamer is just in from Jersey City and our own correspondent 
writes us up to the latest moment, that order reigns and the inhabitants 
were wishing that the clouds would do the same thing. 

The population is said to have materially decreased since the repeal o: 
the Bankrupt Act. 

Much excitement was produced by a rumour industriously circulated 
that the Broad Seal of which so much was said during the late Presiden- 

| tial Election, had been brought te town, but it was afterward discovered 
to be only one which had been caught by a fisherman, and brought ir 
for a show. 


From Brooklyn we have advices stating that the various wards had 
not yet been able to discover a key to their difficulties, which is the more 


| remarkable, as it is we find an open question. 
It was late one evening when Percy entered his hotel weary and com- | 


He had spent months in | 


The Navy Yard has not gone on to the Dry Dock as was reported, bu: 
the Fultonis to make a cruise round Governors’ Island, as soon as she 
can stow fuel enough. All the officers attached to the Home Squadron 
are to have two years’ leave, in order to recruit after the severe and danger- 
ous service of last winter. In being towed from the anchorage off the 
Navy Yard to the North River, the officers and crew of the flag ship, en- 
dured sufferings and deprivations unprecedented in the history of naval! 
endurance. The frigate was several times aground on the beef bones 
thrown over her side. 

The advices from Blackwell’s Island, are of the most encouraging 
character. The spring was'rather backward, but some of the females were 





very forward. The cabbages had come up and so had several gentlemen 

from the city, who intend to pass the summer by invitation of the authori- 

ties. The effects of conviction were very manifest, and several of the in 
| habitants were endeavoring to make tracks. 


The party of fashionables at present enjoying the rueral hospitalities o 
Sing Sing, are receiving the most untiring and watchful attention of their 
hosts. Col. Edwards has recently been presented with a very curious 
| Zoological specimen, a cat with nine cordal appendages which he re 
ceived under circumstances of intense excitement. There were howeve! 
| some remarks made behind his back, which were not pleasant. Mr 
Mitchell, M. C., was amusing himself with amateur blacksmithing, he 
having a decided penchant for the forge. We have no report from his 


contingent friends. 

(C3 One of the best conundrums we have seen for some time, is the 
which we find floating about in our exchanges. Why eré 
the fishermen who come from Conn. &c. to catch shad in our waters, like 
| the ghosts in Macbeth? Because ‘‘they come like shadders so depart.’ 


following 
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Mr. W. P. Wallace gave his second, but we hope not his last concert, | Albertazzi or Garcia, should Mr. Simpson feel dispesed to give him his 
atthe Apollo Saloon on Thursday evening, and as we expected drew a | terms. John Povey being a good diplomatist may proceed to Europe 
very large audience, and we fee] assured that the more frequently he ap- 


MUSICAL. | gcod authority, that Templeton has consented to come over, either with 
| 


on this important mission. 


pears before the public, the more his audiences wil! continue to increase, Mr. Booth returns to the Park, where hia engagements have proved 
for, notwithstanding all that has been saidand written, in his praise,no one | so successful. 
can realize the extraordinary excellence of his playing until his perform- A Mr. Sitsbee, another deleniation of Yanke» characurs, has been 


ances have been witnessed. We can almost believe, that Mr. Wallace, | playing at the Chatham. He is not equal to Yankee Hill, but evidently 
plays intuitively, for though “practice makes perfect,” it seems impossi- | superior to Marble—h-, together with Mrs. Thorn, Jones, and others 
ble that so young a man could have attained his present superiority upon have succeeded in attracting full audiences. 
those instruments, by practice alone; but rather, that nature gave him Atthe Bowery, Hamblin and Mrs. Shaw, have appeared together— 
peculiar powers and capabilities, which have been directed intothe proper | the hcuse has been well attended. 
channel, and rightly applied. ‘Le Dom'no Noir’ has been repeated several times at Niblos, and 
On this ocsasion, Mr. Wallace introduced two pieces, we had not pre- although a slight falling off, in the number of the audience has been per- 
viously heard. A Romance for the Pianoforte, entitled “The Dream,” | ceptible, the theatre has nevertheless, been well filled, and Mdile Caloe, 
anda Cantabile and Variations, di Bravura, on the finale to the opera of _ haa never failed to receive the most enthusiastic reception, indeed, the 
Cenerentola, “Non piu mesta,” played on one string. We know not | purity and chasteness of her style, and the exceeding sweetness of her 
how to describe the exceeding beauty of the Romance ; it was indeed a voice, though it may not astonish at first, must render her a greater fa 
waking dream—a music spell—we felt as though we could realize all | vourite, the more frequently she is heard. “The Postilion of Long!em- 
that we had heard of the influence of fairy-music, stealing with its sooth- 
ing gentleness over the mind, and wrapping the senses in Elysian; in- 


ean,’ with which our readers are acquainted, was produced last night, 
with great effect. It must have a considerable run. Burton, Walcot, 
deed such appeared to be the feeling of the audience generally, for the | and Miss Reynolds &c., appear twice a week, and draw capital houses. 
piece was listened to with almost a breathless stillness. Not so, however, | Miss Reynolds is a talented girl, but we would advise ber by all means, 


with the one string performance, which we consider truly wonderful ; for | to eschew affectation, it spoils every thing she attempts. 
— — 
Rights of Women.—The next Brother Jonathan will contain a reply 


to Mr. Neal’s lecture, written by a lady of this city. This is as it should 
be, women ought to know their own rights best, and to explain them beste. 
So Mr. Neal must look out for a poser, Le has got no common mind to 
deal with.—Jun. Eds. 


although it may be, as violinists say it is, easy enough to play on one 
string, we very much doubt if the tone, the variety, the passages of start- 
ling complexity could have been produced from a solitary string, by any | 
one present—accomplished too with apparently perfect ease, as though 

he were himself, not aware of their difficulty. ) 


Mra. C. E. Horn, sang two delightful songs, even better than usual ; 
indeed we have remarked with much pleasure, the improvement which 
has lately taken place in this lady’s voice ; the lower notes particularly, 
possess a richness, unequalled by any female singerin the City. Unlike 
Mrs. Loder [ who, according to an un-prejudiced (!) cotemporary, always 


—— 
Error.—1n Glimpses of the Past, for Littlefield Cathedral, read Lich- 
| field: for the statue of Lord Hill is dad, say fine: for Charles Kem- 
ple is not so good as Wood of the Philadelphia Theatre, say Charles 
Kemble’s Mad Tom, or Lear, forget which, is not equal to Wood’s of 
| the Philadelphia Theatre. 


sings well, | she chooses such songs as suit her voice---thus she is always 
pleasing, and never offends the most fastidious ear. Mrs. Loder would 
do well to follow her example. 

Mrs. Sutton who sings exquisitely, was honored with an encore 
more than once. We were pleased to witness the appreciation of this 


i — 


MARRIED. 


By the Rev. 8. Samelson, on Sunday, the 11th inst., Mr. P. Goldstein to Miss. 
July Felleman. —- , Wie 6 ™ 
. Poa P P . . < = On the Sth inst., by th v. P. C. Oakley, liam Sammis, of New Y 
lady’s talents by a discriminating musical audience, affording as it did, a ees tienen Flees, ei tensingten. LL ald ork to 
proper rebuke to those who from unworthy motives, have sought to de- On the 9h inst., by the Rev. Peter Gordoa, Robert Kelly to Miss Ann Johnson, 


3 ; . PTS all of this city. 
tract from her merits, by unfair and ignorant criticisms. On the 12th inst., by the Rev. B. Evans, William T’. Anderson to Elizabeth C. 
. gs . ae Bush, both of this city. 
Mr. Solomski is unfitted by nature and education for a public singer. In Brooklyn, by the Rev. Mr. Vincent, James Bulmer Jr. of N.Y. to Mary C. 
We know nothing of his musical knowledge, but if he can employ his | Smith, of Newpert, R. I. 
1 . R life. j it P do i } _ On January 18th, by the Rev. Mr. Jones, William Fredericks to Sophia Mary 
talents in private life, it seems to us that he would be wise to do it. Jeffreys. both of this city. ' 
Mr. Timm presided at the piano, and Mr. Marks acted as director aaa t bed meade 4 the Rev. Mr. Bangs, Christopher Keyes to Miss Catherine 
‘ . P 3 artin, all of this city. 
of the opening quintette, and the quintette accompanyments, instead of | On the 7th inst., by the Rev. D. Stocking, John Ferguson to Miss Rebecca Dean, 
° ¢ : . : | all of this city. 
Mr. U. C. Hill, a change decidedly for the better, for Mr. U. C. Hill, On the 10th inst., by the Rev. Henry Anthou, William H. Disbrow, to Rosalie 
with all respect we say it, cannot lead—he frequently plays incorrectly, | A. a = city. ‘ — =— cumneet 
: ss . : | @ At Brooklyn, on the 8th inst., by the Rev. J. Brodhead, Mr. Harrison Olmste 
and he is a bad timeist. Mr. Marks’ on the contrary, is a finished mu- | of New York, to Sarah Jane Luff, daughter of Martin Luff, of Brooklyn. . 
sician, and his experience as the leader of an orchestra has made him | Im this city, on Sunday last, by the Rev. Mr. Farley, Dr. B. Franklin Clark, to 
Mrs. Sarah P. Parmenter, both of Providence, R. I. 
perfect. | On the 12th inst., by the Rev J. M. Macauley, James B. Adrianee to Georgina, 


w Mr. W : : : | daughter of Gerardus Boyce, Esq, 
e trust Mr. Wallace will, notwithstacding the lateness of the season, | On June 7th, by the Rev. Dr. Robert McCertee, James E. Serrel), to Margaret 


give us another treat before his departure for Boston. | A. daughter of of the late Samuel H. Maginniss, both of this city. 
Mr. Marks’ concert, which was to have taken place on Monday night, | —=— 
was postponed in consequence of the excitement upon the arrival of the | DIED, 
President, and will, we learn, be given on Monday next. | On June 11th, Margaret, wife of Daniel Hughes, in the 15th year of her age. 


———— 


- On Monday last, Mary, wife of David Slater, aged 27 years. 
THE DRAMA. 


O28 the Ith inst., Richard Monks, in the 5tst year of his age. 
On the 12th inst, Bridget, wife of John MeGown, aged 31 years. 


Nothing has bee ae a : On the 12th inst., Mes. Jane Snook, in the 50th year of her age. 
i alana — produce d at either of the theatres during the week, On the 10th inst., Margaret, wife of John Johnson, aged 4* years. 
to require a notice at our hands. Mr. and Mrs. Brougham, are stil} | On the 12th inst., Catherine, wife of Thomas Murtagh. 

. } 2 i B ° 1 o B ° p 
starring at the Park—the gentleman, however, has been prevented | Fy et is ep aie? Pee speaimmameadinatadmanas sdeaactaink saad 
from appearing by sickness, his b : On the Ith Elias Hubbard Fuack, in the 40th oft 

$, enefit wa st >oue o the lith inst, Elias Hubbard Punck, in the 40th year of his age. 
Mrs. H oy , ;, rr poned ago aa Sho On the 10th inst... Allen Woddle, in the 42d year of his age. 
“irs. Klunt, who is really a valuable acquisition to the establishment, | On Sunday, the 11th inst., Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Newhouse, aged 25 yeare. 
took a benefit on Tt av i ai , . , On the 11th inst., Adelaide Van Wort, afied 6 months and 11 days. 
sursday, and was assisted by Mr. Mitchell, and At Brooklyn, on Friday evening, Mary, wife of Joho Richards, aged 65 years 
Miss Taylor of the Olympic. The Lady Husband, Mrs. Hunt; a singe r On the 10th inst., Catherine G., eldest daughter of the late Johan Remmey Esq. 
of some celebrity also appeared. The house was well attended. in the S0th year of her age. 


fell be On Juve 10th, Wm. F. Giffing, son of the late John Giffing, aged 15 years, 
a = true that we hear rumored, the next season wi ’ On the 9th inst., Daniel Walworth, Esq. in tae 28th year of his age. 
: 16 ill be a brilliant On the 9th inst., Wm. H. Lightbody, son of Jas. Lightbody, aged 25. 
On the Sth inst., Thomas Mason, in the 57th year of his age. 
tify the house, and back Mr. Simps« : At 8t. Thomas, Job Blether, of Belfast, Me. mute of schooner Black Hawk. 
y y ’ psn in any arrangements he may At Southfield Staten Island, June 10th, Mr. Melchior Petibeau, a native of Pa- 
make, we may expect r revival at Old Drury. We understand from | Tit, aged 37 years 


\ 


one atthe Park. If Mr. Astor has consented to clean, alter, and beau- | 
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FOREIGN LTEMS, 
Sin Wartse Scort’s Pirecx —Jobn Bruce, or “ Jobo of Skye,” as 
Sir Waluer Scott used to term him, is at present in Ross-shire, and was 
in Ding waltlast week, on his way to Marybank, to visit Sir Walter's old 
friend wod steward, Mr. William Laidlaw. Jobn of Skye has fared but 
indifferently stace the death of his illustrious master lnsteed of piping 
for * lord and lady gay” in che balis of Abboreford, and standing in pride 
behind the poet's chair, to receive bis quatch of Gienlivat, he bas been 
fain to pick up A scanty subsistence by playing at weddings and other 
rustic fetee ut Kiimuir, in Skye The poor fellow, sooth to say, is in 
great poverty, aud would be thankful to get any situation where he could 
ubtain “dey and way” by working in plantations (in which he was much 
employed at Abbotsford,) or in any other rural employment. Sic Walter, 
according to Mr. Lockhart, used wo state that John was a capital hedger 
and ditcher, and only fizured in tbe pipe and philibeg on high cccasions in 
the after partofthe day. Of the simplicity and superstition of the honest 
piper, Sir Walter relates the fullowing instance, in a leiter to the Duke 
of Buccleuch: —* The most extraordinary recipe (for bis severe illness in 
1819 ) was chat of my Highland piper, John Bruce, who spent a whole 
Sunday in selecting twelve stones from twelve south-running streams, 
with the purpose that | should sleep upon them and be whole. 1 caused 
him wo be wid that the recipe was infallible, but that it was absolutely 
necessary to success that the stones should be wrapped up in the petti- 
coat of a widow who had never wished to marry again, upon which the 
piper renounced all hope of completing the charm!’ Alas! these days 
of joke and banrer, of music and poetry, of minstrel pride and Celtic en 
thusiasm, «re all fled. The light in Abboisford is quenched, and where 
is that * Promethan hea” that can“ relume” it? while poor John of 
Skye, like the last Minstrel of his lamented master, 


ON sw tunes to please a peasant’s ear, 


The harp a bard had loved to hear.” 


Anotuer Comet.—M. Arago announced, at a lecture delivered by 
him, on Thursday, at the O oservatory at Paria, that one of his pupils bad 
di-covered a new comet on the night of che 31 two the 4ch instant. The 
Journal des Debats announces that M. Victor Marwais, one of the as 
tronomers atiacbed to the O>servatory ot Datis, has discovered a tele- 
scopic cornet on the limits of the cou-tellations the Swan aed Pegasus 
The full »wiog was the position of this luminary on Wedaesday, the dd of 
May, at 15 tioucs 10 minutes 54 seconds, medium time at Paris, reckon- 
ed ut midday, or 10 minutes 54 seconds after three o'clock in the morn- 
ine—ight ascension. Mr. South has addressed the following letter to the 
Times, (rom the Kensington Observatory :—At 17 hours 21 minutes, si- 
derial ume, of May 10, L got a glimpse of the t-lexcopic comet: its right 
ascension was about 22 hours 2 minutes and 29 wneconds, and its north 
declination about 29 degrees 15 minures 14 seconds; but it was seen 
with so much difficulty with my five-ficet equatorial, that the observations 
must be regarded with suspicion. 


Tue Horse, tue Doo anv tuk Ass.—The Wak+feld Journal states 
that the fullowiag stagular occurrence bappened the other day to a field 
near Dewsbury. An uss was attacked by a mastff dog, and # ened hke- 
ly to be worried to death by the savage animal, when @ fioe horse in a 
neighboring field seeing what was passing, and, nodoubt, commiserating 
poor Neddy, flew to the re-cue, cleared the intervening hedge, aod in a 
most furious mannec seized the dog with his teeth, and dragged him off, 
and aimed several blows with his fore and hind feet, and bad mot the dog 
made off, it is supposed he would have despatched bim ia a few minutes. 
When the horse bad accomplished this feat, he, with head and tail erect, 


scampered about the ass in a most noble and dignified manner, as if proud 
of having duce a virtuous and gallant action, 


A Wipow’'s Last Tear.—There was a buxom window in Exeter, 
whose husband died a few weeks since; she followed him to the grave 
as a widow should; and, on turning to depart, her handkerchief fell into 
it, and setuled on the coffia. Some anxious friends who mourned with 
her, in-tantly offered to rescue it from the grave. ‘ Letit alone!”’ she 
said, exclaiming, “1 have done with tears now!"’ Not many days elap- 
sed before that widow was rewived, and then the honest gussips of the 
neighbourhood remembered the token of the last tear. 


A very Geverar Practitiongr.—On acottage window, near Plym- 
stock, is the tullawing :—Bovys. | Parish clarck, seargeant, smith, 
tacheth young Girls and to rade and write, daleth in mole candals, shu- 
ger, plums, eisblitis, comes, mole traps mouse traps, spring guns, and 
all other sich matersa—tveeth distructed, blid, drawn, blisters, Pils, mixturs 
maid, also nails and hosses shoed, hepsome salts and corns cut; and all 


other thinga‘on rasonable Tarmes.—N. Bo and also my Missus goes out 
as man mbidwife in the cheapest way possible. 


A Novet Momomantac —A cottage at the head of Newton, occupied 
by two young ladies, has tor several days past been besieged by a green 
linnet, whe, the moment oneof the inmates leaves the bouse, attacks her 
such as darting tn her face, and striking her wahics wings, all the while 
chirupiegin its mostenraged key. Although several times stuoned by 


diving at the windows and doors, it bas always got away from every at- 
tempt to captuce it, and keeps its wateh day and night on a tree at the 


rear of the hou-e, where its sallies are made at every Opportunity. No 
cau-e can be assigned for thisantipathy on the part of the little warbler, 
as no injury tas been done to it as far ae is known, by any of those it 
seems to consider its enemics,— Ayr Adwertiser. 


BROTHER JONTAHAN. 


Rome —A curious autograph of Napoleon was discovered a few days 
aga at Perugia. [tis an order fur the army and a bill of exchange for 
2 000 00UF. addressed to Goneral Massena. This autograph has been 


| detected in a five franc piece, which had been given in payment to an in- 


dividual, who, thinking it a counterfeit piece, had it broken. 
— — 

Fire.—The alarm of fice on Saturday afternoon about 5 o'clock, pro 
ceeded from the Sceam Planeing-mills of Mr. Thomas Wood, No 316, 
Cherry-street, bounded by Munioe, Cherry, Montgomery, and Jeff-rson- 
streets. They were entirely destroyed, with a large quantity of lumber, 
Less from 10 w $12 000 dollars. Insured. The wind atthe time blow- 
ing fresh from the south, the fire soon communicated to a three story 
brick building (‘> the reac on Monroe-stieet) occupied by sixteen poor 
families, who suved tittle or none of their furniture, and barely escaped 
with theie lives. This building was entirely barnt out, Nos. 308 and 


306 Monroe-street in front were greatly damaged by water.—Owned by 
Mr. Levy—Loss $2,000. Insured. 


City Prison Statistics.—During the past week there were com- 
mitted to the Prison 114 white males, Gl white females, 13 colored 
males, 8 colored females—total 196. Discharged 52 white males, 39 
white females, 9 colored males, and 7 colored femalea—total 107—of 
which 56 were sent tothe Penitentiary; remaining in the prison 94 


white males, 25 white females, 8 colored males, and 14 colored females 
—total 141. 


State Prison Statistics.—Officer A. M. C. Smith, the Deputy 
Sheriff of the Sing Sing Prison, has informed us that the number of per- 
sons at present in confinement in that establishment is 768 males and 
76 females. Total, 814. Of these 21 will be discharged during the 
present month, their term of sentence having expired This statement 
shows an increase of the number of the inmates. 


Fatat Accipent.—The Painesville, Ohio, Telegraph states that on 
Savurday night week as the stage fromthe south was crossing the bridge 
on the Cardoa road, a short distance from Painesville, th: tumbers gave 
way, and the whole span of the bridge, about furty feet ia length, toge 
ther with the coach, horses, driver and seven passengers, were precipi- 
tated with a tremendous crash, ubout twenty feet into the stream below. 
Me. Finley M. Grew, with his wife and child, were among the passen- 
gers. The child was killed iustantly. All the other passengers and the 
driver were more or less injured, some of them seriously. Mr. McGrew 


is not expected to live. One gentleman, a stranger, is notable tu resume 
his journey. 


Heavy Fine. —The large steam cotton.mill at Bristol, R. 1, was 
struck by lightning ou the night of the 9ch inst., and the interior of the 
building was entirely destroyed—all the cloth was saved. The entire 
fuss in machinery, &. is estimated at about $120 000, on which there 
was an insurance of 60000. No person was injured, and the fire, as 
the air was fortunately calm, was confined to the mill. The loss will be 
severely felt in the neighbourhood. 


Great Fine at Fatt River.—A fire broke out on Thursday night 
at half-past 12 o'clock, in the New Lron-works of Col. Durfee and others, 
at Fall River, which was entirely consumed. Loss about $50 000. This 
was a building 300 feet long, and 100 wide. The property was mainly 
owned by Cul. Borden, and there was but little, if any, in-uraace upon it. 


Fire.—We learn from the Pictsfield Sun that the cotton factory, griat 
and saw mill of Mr. Elisha Jenks, in Souch Adams, were destroyed by 
fire on Sunday night last. Me. Jenk’s loss ia estimated ar $15,000. 
There was an insurance on the property to the amount of $5,000. 


Later Prom Matanzas.—By the brig Bortonia, Scott, we have ad- 
vices from Matanzas to the 30 bh uluimo. Weare informed chat business 
at Matanzas has increased considerably since the past month, and that no 
damage whatever has been caused by the rain. Everything is perfectly 
quiet there and in its vicinity. The last accounts from St. Jago were of 
a perfectly satisfactory character, although about 20 miles to the North 
east of St. Jago there had been a fracas among the slaves belonging to 
the planation of Mr. De Angeville. The difficulty was entirely among 
themselves ; scme blood was shed but no lives were lost. 

Nocases of the yellow fever had appeared yet, and it was considered 
very healthy for the season, 


Cusa.—Captain Draper of the schooner Franklin Greene, arrived at 
Savannah on the 41h inst., informs the editors of the Republican that he 
had heard nothing of the insurrection which was reported to have re- 
ceatly broke out in the island, by a passenger arrived ac New Orleans in 


the ship Alabama although he left on the 27ch ult., three days after the 
departure of that vessel. 


Missouras Unxiversity.—Srepa have been taken to perfect the orga- 
nization of the University of the Scate of Missouri at Columbia —Five 
professorships (4s yet vacant) have been established, and mea-ures have 
been taken to fil them with permanent and competent teachers. 


A Murpertss To ge Caucut.—A_ wealthy citizen of Paisley, Scot: 
land, was poisoned by his wife, just before the sailing of the Acadia, the 
woman escaping to New York by a packet ship. A goverament mes- 
seager came out in the Acadia, to arrest her when the shiparrives, She 


will be delivered over to the British authurities, in accordance with the 
terms of the late treaty. 





